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Suggested School Health Policies 


—A Committee Report: Part | 









Foreword 


The following report on school health policies is sub- 
mitted to school superintendents, health officers, school 
physicians and nurses, directors of health and physical ed- 
ucation, practicing physicians and dentists, and others in- 
terested in school health programs, as a preliminary report 
for study, criticism, and discussion. During the process of 
its preparation, helpful suggestions have been received 
from many sources and a number of professional groups 
have used it for group discussions. 


In all, eight different national groups or committees have 
had some contact with or are interested in “Suggested 
School Health Policies.” These groups are listed below al- 
phabetically with a brief statement of their action: 


1. American Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation (A Department of the National Education 
Association).—‘“Suggested School Health Policies” was 
submitted to the President of this organization in October 
1939, and during March and April 1940 several district 
meetings used it for discussion. Its executive committee has 
approved publication for study and discussion but without 
specific approval of content. 


2. American Academy of Pediatrics. — The American 
Academy of Pediatrics distributed copies of the report to 
school health committees in many states and its Committee 
on School Health has given it official approval. 


3. American Medical Association.—Four sections of the 
American Medical Association, namely the sections on (1) 
Laryngology, Otology and Rhinology, (2) Opthalmology, 
(3) Pediatrics and (4) Preventive and Industrial Medicine 
and Public Health officially approved the tentative reports 
submitted to them. 


4. American Public Health Association—tThree sections 
of this organization approved the preliminary report, 
namely, the sections on (1) Maternal and Child Health, 
(2) Public Health Education, and (3) Epidemiology. Each 
of these sections offered numerous helpful suggestions 
which have geen incorporated in the revised material. The 
Maternal and Child Health Section, formerly the Child 
Hygiene Section, was the first group to which the report 





was submitted. They approved the report as submitted 
and referred it for consideration by other Sections. The 
final report will be submitted for approval by the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association. 


5. American School Health Association. — “Suggested 
School Health Policies” was fully discussed at the last an- 
nual meeting of this group, and the report approved by its 
School Health Policies Committee. 


6. Educational Policies Commission.—This group, repre- 
senting the National Education Association and the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators, has allotted time 
at its next meeting for consideration of this report. A copy 
has been sent to each member. 

7. Joint Committee on Health Problems in Education of 
the National Education Association and American Medical 
Association—In 1935, the Joint Committee published a 
report entitled “A Preliminary Study of Group Opinions 
Relating to Certain School Health Policies.” That publica- 
tion stimulated further consideration of school health poli- 
cies which, in turn, led to the present “Suggested School 
Health Policies.” The Joint Committee considered a pre- 
liminary report at its 1939 annual meeting and at its 1940 
annual meeting voted approval for publication, study, and 
discussion. 

8. National Organization for Public Health Nursing 
(School Nursing Section).—Approval, in principle, was 
given by this group, and many constructive suggestions. 

“Suggested School Health Policies” is an attempt to in- 
tegrate the views of many professional groups regarding 
various phases of school health programs. It is hoped they 
will be viewed critically and constructive suggestions of- 
fered for their clarification, modification, and improvement. 

This is a preliminary report approved by some groups, 
approved subject to minor changes by others, and dis- 
cussed by still other groups without specific action. It is 
hoped all the above groups will appoint school health poli- 
cies committees and cooperate in the preparation of a final 
report which will again combine, insofar as possible, the 
group opinions of all interested in and concerned with 
school health programs. 











HIS statement of school health policies is planned 
to delineate the responsibilities of schools and to 
relate the school health program to the health pro- 
grams and activities of other groups. In other words, it is 
an attempt to outline those things which schools should 
and should not do in the field of health. It will have 
fulfilled its function if it promotes study of school health 
programs and encourages thoughtful planning of pro- 
cedures by which schools may contribute to individual 
and community health. 
Many Groups Interested—There are many groups in- 
terested in child health. 
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First, of course, are parents who are anxious to see their 
offspring grow into robust, healthy men and women. It is 
they who provide food, shelter, medical care, and other 
essentials for health and for living, and it is they who play 
the most important part in the emotional development of 
children and the early program of habit formation. 

In addition to parents, physicians, dentists, and nurses 
are interested in the health problems of individual chil- 
dren and in the social implications of health problems 
which concern groups of children. These professional indi- 
viduals are expertly trained in health problems and now- 
adays this training includes particular attention to the 
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preventive aspects of disease. As a group they are willing 
to give their thought, energy, and time to promote any 
plan which will reduce disease and defects among chil- 
dren. 

Departments of health are interested in the health of 
children. They know the importance to school children, as 
well as to others, of pure milk and pure water, of com- 
municable disease control measures, of sewage disposal, 
and other usual health department procedures. 

Community welfare and social agencies are also inter- 
ested in child health because they see health implications 
—either physical or mental—in practically every situation 
which requires their help. 

Departments of education have responsibility for the 
direct supervision of children for approximately five hours 
a day, five days a week, 180 daysa year, from the age of 
five or six until the age of sixteen or more. Each year 
teachers are becoming more conscious of the importance 
of this day-by-day supervision as well as the power which 
they have to influence the present and future health of 
pupils through habits and attitudes which are developed 
and the knowledge of health and disease which is learned. 

Pupils of all ages have health interests and, as they 
grow older, assume increasing responsibility for their own 
health care. 

Civic clubs, parent-teacher groups, and many others 
can be cited as having definite interests in child health 
and many of them work to improve the health of children. 

It is unnecessary to mention the interest of other groups 
to reach the conclusion that no one professional group, 
nor one social group, has a monopoly of interest and re- 
sponsibility for children’s health. Improved child health 
will result not from the activities of one group or one 
organization, but from the harmonious working together 
of many groups. This is one reason for considering a 
definite statement of school health policies important. 


Planning Needed.—Another consideration pointing to 
the need for school health policies is the fact that many 
school health programs have developed without careful 
planning. As a result, we find one city spending thousands 
of dollars on a program to improve posture but with no 
specific tuberculosis case-finding procedures, while a 
neighboring city does nothing about posture but conducts 
extensive tuberculin testing surveys. Likewise, some 
schools spend considerable sums on smallpox vaccination 
and diphtheria immunization but little on dental needs. 
Health instruction in some schools is concentrated on a 
program for elementary grade pupils, while failing to pre- 
sent high school pupils with the basic scientific facts on 
which knowledge of the cause, spread, and prevention of 
disease is based. These extreme variations in programs of 
health service and health education are the direct results 
of lack of planning and the absence of a clear-cut state- 
ment of what the schools should do for child health. 


Problems of Administration.—Both departments of ed- 
ucation and departments of health have responsibilities in 
the school health program. Health instruction is definitely 
a responsibility of departments of education and the con- 
trol of communicable diseases is definitely a department 
of health responsibility. Some parts of the program, how- 
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ever, may be carried on by either. For example, schoo} 
physicians and school nurses are employed by the depart. 
ment of education in one community and by the depart. 
ment of health in another. Arguments have been presented 
claiming superiority for each plan, but in practice the 
degree to which the school health program is integrated 
with the rest of the school program and with other com. 
munity health activities depends more on the training, 
personality, and ability of the personnel than on the 
employing agency. School health programs can best be 
developed when there is full cooperation between educa- 
tion and health groups. With any plan for employing 
physicians and nurses, specific responsibilities will be 
delegated to teachers and from many points of view the 
teacher must be considered the key person in school health 
activities. The principal should direct teachers’ health 
activities, give administrative direction to the physician 
and nurse while they are working in the school, and coor- 
dinate the work of the teacher with that of the physician 
and nurse. For these reasons it is particularly important 
that the principal be well-informed regarding school 
health policies and procedures. The teacher and principal 
will need the guidance and assistance of specialists in the 
health field—nurses, physicians, dentists, etc.—but these 
can assist the*teacher regardless of the department of 
government which employs them. All references in this 
report to obligations of schools for work in the field of 
child health assume these obligations are to be met 
whether the department of health or department of edu- 
cation employs the physicians, nurses, dentists, and 
others who assist in the program. 


Rural Schools.—While recognizing the limitations under 
which some rural schools operate, it is believed they 
should assume the same responsibilities for health activi- 
ties as urban schools and that the policies to be followed 
in meeting these responsibilities should be the same. Fre- 
quently procedures in rural schools will differ from those 
in urban communities because of limited service or no 
service from physicians and nurses and a consequent 
greater responsibility on the part of the teacher. Differ- 
ences in procedures, however, do not change policies or 
responsibilities. 


School Responsibilities —The various activities of 
schools for promoting and protecting pupil health and for 
education regarding health may be grouped in many dif- 
ferent ways. For purposes of discussion and simplification 
and to avoid confusing terminology, school health respon- 
sibilities will be grouped under eight headings. Attention 
is called to the divisions being made to simplify and aid 
discussion because the committee does not imply each 
division is of equal importance nor an iron-bound inde- 
pendent unit. Rather than this we emphasize the inter- 
relationship of each unit and the overlapping of each 
division with all others. For example, although there is 
a division “health instruction,” opportunities for health 
education permeate all divisions of the school health pro- 
gram and the report will call attention to health educa- 
tion possibilities in all contacts of physicians and nurses 
with pupils, parents, and teachers. 

The school health program should: 
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1. Provide a healthful environment, including attention 
to the arrangement of the school program and the social 
and emotional tone of the classroom as well as attention 
to school sanitation. 

2. Have a planned program for the care of accidents 
occuring at school and for sudden sickness. 

3. Have a planned program to assist the community 
program for the prevention and control of communicable 
disease. 

4. Provide a planned, graded program of health in- 
struction giving opportunities for experiences through 
which pupils will develop skill in healthful living and ac- 
cumulate scientific knowledge relating to the acquirement 
and improvement of health, cause of certain diseases, the 
way diseases spread, and known methods of prevention. 

5. Encourage periodic health examinations, develop a 
plan whereby such examinations will be obtained, and 
keep a cumulative record of the findings and recommen- 
dations. 

6. Give special attention to those in need of medical or 
dental care through a follow-up program which will, where 
necessary, guide pupils and parents to sources of medical 
and dental treatment. 

7. Provide special education programs for handicapped 
pupils, either by adapting the program of the regular 
class to individual pupil’s needs or by providing special 
classes or special schools. 

8. Provide supervision and in-service training for teach- 
ers and place specific responsibility in the hands of some 
person especially qualified in education and in school 
health work for coordinating all school health activities 
and for relating these to the community health program. 


A Healthful Environment 


There can be no argument regarding school responsibil- 
ity for a healthful environment. Pupils are required to 
attend school and the authority to compel attendance im- 
plies the responsibility to provide an environment condu- 
cive to growth, learning, and health. 


Sanitation.—The first consideration in providing the 


desired type of environment is school sanitation which 


includes adequate and hygienic lighting, healthful and 
comfortable heating, proper ventilation, a continuous sup- 
ply of towels and soap, adequate toilet and washing facili- 
ties, modern safety and fire-preventive provisions, ample 
play areas, a sufficient number of drinking fountains of 
approved design, seating which prevents fatigue and en- 
courages good posture, and a school room and school 
building which are clean and attractive. Standards for 
school sanitary facilities are frequently found in building 
codes of state departments of education and sanitary reg- 
ulations of state departments of health. They are also 
available in textbooks on sanitation and on school health. 

The question of school sanitation is not limited to the 
provision of sanitary facilities, but includes the instruc- 
tion of pupils in the proper care and use of these facili- 
ties, the housekeeping procedures used in cleaning the 
building, and the supervision of pupils to see that supplies 
or equipment are not misused. 

It should be pointed out that whereas clean, attractive, 
sanitary schools are a protection against disease, they also 
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have aesthetic value and help pupils learn ideals of 
sanitation. The importance of sanitation from the health 
education point of view is too frequently overlooked by 
teachers as well as physicians, nurses, and other health 
specialists. The survey and evaluation of school sanitary 
facilities by pupils, under teacher direction, is an excellent 
health education project. Likewise facilities which make 
healthful living easy, enjoyable, and socially acceptable 
contribute to health education and enable pupils to learn 
by doing. 

The school custodian, because of his responsibilities for 
housekeeping procedures and for heating and ventilating, 
plays an important role in protecting the health of those 
using school buildings. As the importance of this role re- 
ceives greater recognition, increased care will be given to 
the selection and training of custodians. The development 
of training schools for janitors and the standardization of 
housekeeping procedures are commendable measures 
which help schools provide a healthful place for pupils 
and teachers. 

It is the committee’s belief that schools should plan for 
a detailed observation of the sanitary features of each 
school building at least once each year and that written 
reports of such observations should be filed with the prin- 
cipal as well as with the superintendent of schools. The 
report should list definite recommendations for improve- 
ments that are needed. The person making this inspection 
will vary according to who is available and who is most 
competent. It may be the school physician or school nurse, 
the health officer or sanitary inspector. In large cities the 
superintendent of buildings will probably have a part in 
the inspection. In rural schools the teacher or county 
school superintendent may be the only person available 
for this purpose. Wherever available, a person particularly 
informed in matters of health and sanitation should be 
used. 


Social and Emotional Environment.—A healthful envi- 
ronment requires more than attention to sanitation; it 
demands consideration of the school program and of pu- 
pils’ mental and social environment. Methods of teach- 
ing, methods of disciplining, types of examinations, 
methods of promotion, amount of homework, the curricu- 
lum pattern, and opportunities for pupil expression are all 
factors which influence the physical and mental health of 
pupils. 

The school program should be arranged to prevent un- 
due fatigue; there should be plenty of opportunity for 
activity and periods of comparatively little activity should 
be interspersed with those of considerable activity. The 
program should allow for recess, relaxation, and play peri- 
ods, the frequency and length of which will be governed 
by changing needs of pupils as they progress from one 
school level to another. Excessive demands on pupils’ 
strength and energy for either curricular or extracurricu- 
lar activities are to be avoided. 

In considering the arrangement of the school program 
in relation to health, particular attention should be given 
to the provision of adequate time for lunch, especially in 
those schools which require or permit pupils to eat at 
school. The lunch period should be long enough to permit 
the leisurely eating of food and the normal social inter- 
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course which is a natural accompaniment of eating. The 
lunch room should be ample in size to avoid crowding; it 
should be clean, quiet, light, and attractive in decoration. 
A hurried, strained, tense lunch period in a dark, crowded, 
noisy, unattractive room is as undesirable for teachers as 
it is for pupils. In addition to providing adequate time 
and suitable facilities, schools should consider the lunch 
period a laboratory in which pupils apply the knowledge 
of foods learned in the classroom. Observation of pupil 
lunches will tell whether health instruction in this field 
has been practical, adequate, and successful or merely a 
learning of words and concepts not associated with actual 
living. 

The mental health of pupils requires that teaching 
methods give ample opportunity for experiencing success, 
that disciplinary measures consider pupil personality of 
greater importance than the rigid application of arbitrary 
rules, and that types of examinations and methods of pro- 
motion do not discourage or degrade but stimulate each 
pupil to do the best he can. Perhaps the most important 
mental hygiene factor in the school environment is the 
personality of the teacher. The nagging, scolding, domi- 
neering, or emotionally unstable individual can seriously 
injure pupils; the teacher who is kind but firm, sympa- 
thetic but exacting, and friendly but reserved exerts a 
beneficial influence on pupils’ mental health. 


A healthful environment requires attention to sanita- 
tion, attention to the arrangement of the school program, 
the mental hygiene of the classroom, and also to the phys- 
ical health of teachers, custodians, matrons, and secre- 
taries. The health of children is not safeguarded when we 
exclude pupils who are sick but allow a sick teacher, 
custodian, or secretary to remain in school. These people 
all have more or less close contact with pupils and may 
cause the spread of communicable disease. For this rea- 
son, and because successful teaching is based on teachers’ 
continued good health and because of the value of the 
example of healthy teachers, a number of schools now re- 
quire a health examination, including such tests as the 
tuberculin test and X-ray, of all school employees previ- 
ous to their employment and periodically thereafter. Such 
a program constitutes sound school policy and it is recom- 
mended that school authorities develop suitable ways for 
carrying out this policy. It is also recommended that 
principals assume responsibility for sending from school a 
teacher or other employee whose health condition may be 
such that it is detrimental to the health of his pupils or 
fellow employees. 

Boards of education have responsibilities for the health 
of teachers, custodians, and school secretaries in addition 
to those mentioned above. Teaching and working places 
must be sanitary and safe. Provision for sick leave is 
needed. Peace of mind is encouraged by provisions for 
tenure and retirement. Suitable rest rooms are needed in 
school buildings, and teaching and working loads must be 
reasonable. Boards of education must treat and judge em- 
ployees and applicants, on the basis of ability, with no 
favoritism or prejudice because of color, creed, friendship, 
or race. By acting with other motives, a board of educa- 
tion may disturb the morale of its entire school staff and 
seriously interfere with the education of children. 
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Care of Accidents and Sudden Sickness 


Wherever large numbers of children are gathered, there 
are bound to be accidents. In particular, falls, Cuts 
bruises, and sprains occur fairly frequently during the 
school day. It is expected that schools will do all that is 
possible to prevent such accidents through Safety in. 
struction, through elimination of dangerous or imperfect 
equipment, through alert supervision, and other Safety 
procedures. It is realized, however, some accidents wil] 
occur despite all precautions. 

Again, pupils may become suddenly sick while at 
school. This sickness may be the onset of a communicable 
disease—the procedures for which will be discussed later 
—or it may be an attack of appendicitis, beginning pneu- 
monia, acute indigestion, a toothache, an earache, or any 
other sickness. 


School Responsibilities—What should the schools do 
in the case of accident or sudden sickness? The commit- 
tee believes that every school should have a planned, writ- 
ten program for the care of emergencies acknowledging 
school responsibility for: (1) giving immediate care, (2) 
notifying parents, (3) getting pupils home, and (4) guid- 
ing parents, where necessary, to sources of further treat- 
ment. 

It is believed the school should assume responsibility 
for the immediate care of those accidents which occur 
during school-sponsored and school-supervised activities 
wherever these activities take place. The school cannot 
and should not assume responsibility for the care of acci- 
dents occurring at home or during non-school sponsored 
programs. 


Immediate Care.—Immediate care will frequently have 
to be administered by a teacher because no nurse or phy- 
sician may be present when an accident occurs or when a 
pupil becomes sick. For this reason, schools should see 
that there is always some person at the school who is 
trained and informed concerning what should and what 
should not be done in these circumstances. When a nurse 
is at a school, she will naturally be expected to see that 
the school’s responsibilities are met. In case of serious 
accident the school may call the school physician (or any 
other physician easily and quickly obtainable), but the 
services of the physician so summoned should be limited 
to necessary immediate emergency treatment. It will be 
found helpful for each school to have posted in the prin- 
cipal’s office, or other convenient location, a list of names, 
addresses, and telephone numbers of physicians in the 
neighborhood who may be called for emergencies. It is 
expected, of course, that each school will have first-aid 
supplies available and accessible to all who may be re- 
quired to give emergency care. 

What constitutes immediate emergency care? This, of 
course, varies with the type of sickness or accident. It 
may involve the control of hemorrhage in case of cuts, 
or the covering of a burn with a clean sterile dressing. On 
the other hand, it may require only the removal of a pupil 
from the classroom and permission for him to go home. 
Detailed instructions concerning the emergency care of 
various conditions, such as headache, cuts, bruises, dog- 

(Continued on page 333) 
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By 
BARBARA ELLEN JOY 


Director, The Joy Camps, Hazelhurst, Wisconsin 


E WHO have chosen for our lifework the di- 

recting and operating of organized private 

summer camps for children freely admit that 
we have one of the most formidable assignments in the 
field of education. That the camping fraternity is not 
altogether unaware of the obligations which they incur by 
taking upon themselves the care of other people’s children 
is proved by the increasing attention being given to mat- 
ters of safety, health, and personal care of campers in 
both the written and spoken words of those professionally 
interested in the summer camp movement and in the 
eagerness of this group to receive help from individuals 
and groups in medical and scientific fields. 

The purpose of this article is to bring out some points 
which are concerned not so much with the fundamentals 
of the problem as with those aspects of it which, although 
not tangible and visible, are inextricably bound up with 
it and which may tip the balance one way or the other. 


Site, Sanitation, Buildings, and Equipment 


Absolutely fundamental to the health of a camp are 
those factors inherent in the heading of this short section. 
Choice of site and its proper laying-out will, of course, 


determine such factors as elevation and climatic condi- 


tions, which must be taken into account in programming. 
Site hazards are known quantities and can be eradicated, 
ameliorated, or properly guarded against. Site, buildings, 
and equipment must be kept in order, in a perfect state 
of repair and upkeep. Nothing less than a constant 100 
per cent standard in these respects should be tolerated, 
for the administration of the camp is definitely liable and 
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accountable in these tangible matters. Activity equipment 
should be of the right size and shape for the age and 
strength of its users, as well as chosen to meet known 
standards of safe use. 

The type of sleeping quarters chosen has much to do 
with the health of campers. At the present time, opinion, 
for many good reasons, is in favor of cabins rather than 
tents. Children must be kept warm, dry, and free from 
insect pests; personal clothing, bedding, etc. must be pro- 
tected; and there must be adequate ventilation—in all 
weathers. The screened cabin, with a small stove or fire- . 
place, is the only answer to these demands in climates 
where chilly or wet weather is bound to occur over the 
summer seasons. Camp sanitation involves factors of wa- 
ter, milk, and food supplies and their care and use, fly 
and insect control, planning and care of washing and toilet 
facilities, and all the other thousand and one details which 
are included in the magic words “good housekeeping.” 

The seating capacity of the latrines should not be less 
than one unit for every six or eight persons (a lower ra- 
tio than that usually recommended), and these six or 
eight persons should be definitely assigned to the use of 
that particular unit. Separate latrines should always be 
provided for cooks and all help. Camps are definitely 
more “infective” than schools. The implication of this is 
that it is useless to go to great expense and care in pro- 
viding the physical sanitary facilities and then, through 
administrative negligence and counselor carelessness, allow 
the campers to use common drinking cups and wash ba- 
sins, or to exchange towels, wash cloths, combs, clothing, 
and other purely personal equipment. Sanitary policies 
must carry straight through to the receiving end, the 
camper, in order to be effective and foolproof. 
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these four subjects. 


Safety 


Section I of the bibliography will yield detailed advice on 


Picture a camp on a sunny July morning! Six campers are 


there. All harmful things should be made known early to the 
campers. 

Where transportation of campers by motor is involved, ful] in- 
surance coverage should be taken and state regulatory laws Strictly 
followed. 

Of the more common camp activities, water sports usually pre- 
sent the gravest fears to the minds of camp parents, especially the 
landlubber group. Doctors and other non-camping people (as well 
as some within the camp circle) question the result of camping 
trips. The only answer is that practically every camp activity 
presents elements of danger—it is the way it is “done” in each 
individual camp that counts. Which argument throws the question 
right back into the lap of the camp leadership, which is exactly 
where it belongs. ‘ 

Fortunately, these very problems are much on the minds of 
camp people and of organizations interested in the safety aspects 
of camp activities, and detailed information is available for those 
who seek it, especially in water activities. Concentrated informa- 
tion on safety on camping trips is difficult to locate, but the many 
good books on camping-out skills and woodcraft ways will furnish 
an earnest seeker much valuable material. (See Bibliography, 
Section IT.) 


Medical and Health Organization Within the Camp 
The subject which comes to mind first is the most important, 
viz., what shall be the medical supervision of camps? The latest 
report on this subject is as follows: 
.. It was deemed advisable that all camps whether private or 
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out trail riding, six are sailing, twelve are learning axe and 
knife skills, eight are out canoeing, ten are at the rifle-range and 
six at the archery range, six are off on a two-day river trip, six 
are climbing a nearby mountain, four are fishing, six more, 
armed with many tools, are making a new foot-trail to a nearby 
scenic spot, and the rest are engaged on the camp site in the 
comparatively simple activities of tennis, preparing the pit and 
fire for a barbecue, wood-carving, etching copper with nitric 
acid, and making tin-can gadgets. And then, having enjoyed 
watching these busy groups, consider the total problem of 
safety procedures which these scattered and varied activities 
present to the camp management. In what other educational or 
recreational situation is such a multiplicity of hazardous activi- 
ties inherent? And yet these hazardous activities can be carried 
on sanely and safely by those camp directors who, slowly and 
carefully, have worked up the techniques and the skills which, 
in addition to adequate leadership, insure for their campers 
safe adventure. 

“Safety through skill” is still the watchword. And we must 
not cut out or down the opportunities for adventurous activities 
because elements of danger in them are ineffaceable. But it is 
the height of folly to shut one’s eyes to these dangers—they 
must be understood, analyzed, guarded against, and prepared 
for. 

Each new group of campers should be made acquainted with 
any special hazards in or on the camp site and with any poi- 
sonous plants, insects, or reptiles which may be encountered 
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organizational have medical 
supervision. In order of effi- 
ciency the following types ol 
supervision for camps have 
been suggested: 

A. A resident doctor who 
was a medical school graduate 
with a general hospital and 
children’s hospital training. 

B. Graduate of medicine with general hospital training. 

C. Graduate of well-recognized medical school. 

D. Practitioner of medicine in a nearby community whe 
would be employed to make regular visits at the camp. Such a 
practitioner might have one or more camps to supervise. This 
man should also be available in the case of an emergency.' 


All camps cannot meet tie rquirements of A, B, or C. 
General opinion seems to indicate the following substitutes 
in order of desirability: interne with a year’s experience, 
school nurse, ordinary graduate nurse, practical nurse. Use 
of a medica: student in this capacity is distinctly discour- 
aged. Each camp should have on file an analysis of the duties 
and responsibilities of this medical position, checked and 
amended at the end of each camping season. 

The second subject is that of examinations—what must 
we know about campers, counselors, and help? The necessity 
for specific examinations for food-handlers is too apparent 
to need further notice. Certainly, the camp director should 


know in detail the physical condition of each of his leaders. 


And he should know a great deal about each camper and 
know it in detail before the child arrives in camp, if possible. 


This examination should be given not more than four days“ 


before the camper’s arrival, so that the physician may have 
time to send the blank from his office directly to the camp 
director at camp. The examination must ask specific ques- 
tions and demand information about major behavior dis- 
turbances. Suitable blanks have been worked out by both 
the Boy and Girl Scouts, and a battery of four blanks (med- 
‘ical, health history, confidential questionnaire, and school 
principal’s blank) are available at a minimum cost for large 
numbers from Miss Emily Welch, 111 Waverly Place, New 
York City. 

Some camps still follow a custom of giving the major 
physical exam after the camper arrives in camp, a system 
which has easily discernible drawbacks. For one thing, it 
slows up participation in camp activities, and if the camp 
is large and the examination at all worth while, it takes an 
interminable time, children have to stand forlornly in line, 
many of them are upset, and it casts a shadow on the first 
day. But more important, the pertinent information which 
should be in the hands of the camp management and dis- 
tributed to the leaders before the campers arrive is not avail- 
able for hours and perhaps even for a day or two after the 
camper is in camp. 

Now there is little sense in requiring these detailed exam- 
inations of the camper unless the information is made hand- 
ily available to all those leaders in the camp who will have 
contact of any sort with the camper. This includes the medi- 
cal and administrative authorities in the camp, and cabin and 





Bas Report of the Committee on Cooperation with Non-camping Organ- 
izations, submitted Jan. 8, 1940. to the American C2mning Association by 
D:. Henry E. Utter, of the American Academy of Pediatrics. 
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activity counselors. This can 
be done in summary form on 
the bulletin board of the 
counselors’ room or cabin 
into which campers are not 
allowed to stray, and then 
discussed from time to time 
in meetings. This same bulle- 
tin board plan makes quickly 
available to leaders periodic and day-to-day restric- 
tions as well. : 

Necessary medical and first-aid supplies of both a 
permanent and seasonal nature should be on hand in 
the camp at all times, and it goes without saying that 
there should be a separate unit in the camp for the 
medical work and an attached or nearby unit for iso- 
lation purposes. Contacts before camp opens each year 
should be established with the local health authorities, 
neighboring doctor or doctors, a dentist, and hospitals 
with X-ray facilities and laboratories. There should be 
a definite system established for the way in which re- 
ports, records, daily treatment sheets, seasonal résumé 
sheets for individual campers, etc., should be set up. 

The policy of no individual medication of any sort 
while on the camp site should be made clear to all, 
both help, counselors, and campers. As long as the 
medical authority is given the responsibility for the 
health of the camp, he or she must be given the privi- 
lege of attending to every item of first-aid or medical 
treatment, no matter of how minor a nature it may 
seem. Even bites, minor scratches, and cuts should be 
taken to the doctor. Established “office hours’’ will 
take care of a great deal of the routine calls, and, of 
course, the doctor is always available for emergencies, 
twenty-four hours a day. 
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A short talk should be given to each incoming group 
of campers by the medical authority, explaining the rea- 
sons for the various health and safety regulations which 
have been set up in the camp and making the campers 
acquainted with health rules in camping and their rea- 
sons. It has been found that when children know these 
regulations and can see the reasons behind them (their 
own comfort and ultimate good) they are much more 
prone to abide by them. 

Because individual weight maintenance must be care- 
fully checked, each camper in the long-term camp should 
be weighed in the same clothes at the same time once 
each week. Campers who need special nourishment (for 
example, underweights who receive extra food at mid- 
morning and mid-afternoon) are special wards of the 
medical authority. 

Under this heading should also come those two inevita- 
ble subjects—that of candy and sweets sent to the camper 
from outside sources, and that of regulation of “store” 
sales to campers from within. The latter is the more 
easily solved of the two by adopting a policy of food- 
planning that makes unnecessary candy or food supplies 
obtained in this way at an extra charge to the camper. 
In regard to the former, a camp director can be hard- 
boiled and announce that no food supplies are to be sent 
into camp. Fruit in large enough quantities to serve all 
in camp is often accepted, but cookies, cakes, and such 
supplies should never be allowed or accepted. But, no 
matter what the “system,” the control of ‘“store-sold” 
candy and of the distribution of gifts of candy should 
be entirely in the hands of the medical authority. 


Cooperation of Leaders with Health Authority 


The preceding section indicates that health and safety 
cannot be maintained by the camp medical authorities 
alone, no matter how efficient they may be or how ex- 








—Courtesy The Camping Magazine 


tensive or imposing their equipment. It cannot be em- 
phasized too strongly or too often that cabin activity 
counselors must cooperate with, and understand thor- 
oughly, the health policies and objectives of the camp, 
if these policies and objectives are to mean anything. 
Not only this, but counselors must be helped to under- 
stand the fundamentals of taking care of children’s phys- 
ical needs and the specific things they can do to lessen 
the number of injuries and illnesses.* The tie-up be- 
tween the medical counselor and the rest of the staff 
must be a sympathetic and close one, and yet it must be 
clearly understood that on medical matters the medical 
counselor is “‘tops,” not excluding the camp director him- 
self. (See Bibliography, Section III.) 


The Program and Camp Health 


Of special interest to physical education people is the 
direct relationship of program policies to camp health, 
and it is in this direction that professionally trained peo- 
ple can give needed advice to camp directors. The ten- 
sions, pressures, and strains which are put upon campers 
by a competitive, crowded, over-scheduled program are 
a serious deterrent to health objectives. The tempo of 
the average camp must be reduced. The number of poorly 
directed and misapplied athletic activities must be de- 
creased. Interests are a matter of selection,’ and 4 
camper cannot do everything and acquire all skills, even 
in eight weeks. Marked progress in one or two is a rea- 
sonable aim. 

The overstrain and fatigue resulting from overstimu- 
lation in camps is a matter of much concern to many 

(Continued on page 330) 





2For an excellent detailed treatment of this subject, see Ledlie and 
Holbein, The Camp Counselors’ Manual, (New York: Association Press) 
pp. 23-26. ; 

3Camp Leaders’ Manual, Board of Education of the Methodist 
Church, 740 Rush Street, Chicago, p. 38. 
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A Brief for Individual Needs 


By 
JOHN BURKE 


Supervisor of Corrective Physical Education, Los Angeles 


years of age—he is graduated from senior high when 

he is eighteen or nineteen years old. The interim (or 
adolescent period) is by far the most vital and important 
in respect to growth and development than any other six 
or seven year span of his entire life. 

The physical examinations of the smaller boys entering 
junior high schools reveal many deficiencies, and much 
could be said about the needs in the kindergarten and 
elementary levels. But let us take a look at the young 
men graduates from our modern high schools. The find- 
ings will obviously be indicative of the needs of the boys 
in the secondary levels. 

Past and recent surveys in different parts of the coun- 
try establish the fact that 70 per cent of the boys are 
found to have poor posture, poor body mechanics, or poor 
foot conditions. Ofttimes, even to the untrained observer 
at graduating exercises, seniors are criticised for their ap- 
parent lack of good body mechanics and their inability to 
walk, stand, or sit properly. Good posture is the excep- 
tion. Besides this, we know that other countless thou- 
sands are passed on into adult life situations with other 
correctible physical and sensory defects. Bad teeth can 
only be described as a serious life handicap. 

In our educational philosophy today, we hear much 
ado about our concern for the whole child, the full life, 
and that health is the first objective, etc. Then, if it is 
true that our seniors are sent forth to face the exacting 
demands of modern life handicapped with physical and 
sensory defects, we as educators have failed. 

The need, therefore, is to establish or reestablish a 
program of health, corrective, and physical education that 
really considers the whole child—that recognizes that the 
full life is only possible without defects and that as much 
attention must be accorded to physical development 
and perfection as is allotted to mental development. 


[= average boy enters junior high school at twelve 


N brief, the high spots of an adequate program, are 
listed as follows: 

1. Medical Supervision: There should be enough phy- 
sicians in order that every boy and girl may have a com- 
plete physical examination each year. Six thousand pupils 
per doctor should be a maximum load. 

2. Medical Service: This should include the best 
known devices for testing; such as the telebinocular, au- 
diometer, Mantoux, etc. Clinical service should be avail- 
able under a social service plan. A trained personnel 
should be the motivating and guiding agency for major 
case requirements. 

3. Nursing Service: A full-time nurse should be as- 
signed to each elementary, junior, and senior high school. 
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4. Dental Service: Every child should be afforded op- 
erative service when the needs are in their beginning 
stage. : 

5. Nutrition: Education and service should be an im- 
portant phase of every school program and should be 
provided throughout the entire life in school. 

6. Rest: Rest should be provided where the needs are 
indicated—especially in the kindergarten and the primary 
levels. 

7. Health Education: This should be a very definite 
part of the curriculum. Science and the social studies, 
besides physical education, can contribute a great deal. 

8. Physical Education: The emphasis should be made 
on a scientific program in which good body mechanics 
and good posture are the basic aims. Two decades of 
the present program have conclusively proved that a 
change of emphasis is necessary. The teacher load should 
not exceed 250 in the junior high school nor 200 in the 
senior high school. 

9. Corrective Physical Education: In the elementary 
levels, the stress should be on the preventive side. Paren- 
tal and classroom teacher information regarding good 
health habits, and especially the need for good shoes, 
should be emphasized. A corrective program should be 
made available for all. Orthopedic service and super- 
vision are essential. In high schools a corrective program 
should be adequate to meet the needs. The extent of the 
number of defects as found by surveys, plus our knowl- 
edge of the rapid growth changes which occur during 
adolescence, makes us concur in the statement of a lead- 
ing educator in Southern California who last year said, 
“The corrective program is more nearly a health program 
than mass work. This means: 

(a) Smaller classes and more teachers as in any other 
subject of the curriculum, or 

(b) A new ratio for industrial emphasis. For example, 
with four men in a department, there should be three on 
the small class individual instruction basis and one sup- 
ervising generally the mass games, instead of the likely 
ratio of three to one on the mass-instruction basis. 

10. Health Coordination: In every school, a committee 
or an individual should be assigned the duty of coordi- 
nating the whole health program. The integration and 
follow-up program is the crux to the whole health pro- 
gram. 


N conclusion, I would say that in view of our modern con- 

cept of education and of our changing ideas of social 
adjustment and responsibility, we, as educators, must 
revise our present school program in order that every boy 
(and every girl) will be graduated from high school as 
perfect in health and body as modern science can make 
them—not as a charity, but as an obligation which a 
nation owes to its young citizens. »« 
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Some Thoughts on Supervision 


W. K. STREIT 


Director of Physical Education 
Cincinnati Public Schools 


UPERVISION calls out the initiative and construc- 
tive ability of teachers and gives to each of them 
an opportunity to participate in the solution of their 

common problems. It is a cooperative enterprise, one that 
makes for both efficiency and economy. Supervision 
serves two important purposes: first, the improvement 
of instruction; and second, the coordination of the work 
of the entire school system. 

Attainment of the first of these objectives involves: 
(1) direct aid in classroom or gymnasium instruction; (2) 
cooperative planning; (3) curriculum reconstruction; 
(4) practical research; (5) the evaluation of teaching: 
(6) the general improvement of teachers in service; and 
(7) maintenance of morale and professional spirit. 

While absolute sameness in school work is neither 
desirable nor possible, a certain degree of uniformity 
within the school system should exist. Adequate super- 
vision assures enough coordination in the school program 
so that, when children transfer from one school to an- 
other, no difficult adjustment is required. 

The value of supervision has been demonstrated con- 
clusively by the data of numerous investigations in the 
field of general education. The reports show that in 
supervised schools superior teaching methods are em- 
ployed, better materials are selected, the community 
takes more interest in school work, teachers. show greater 
professional growth, and the children attend more regu- 
larly, remain in school longer, show greater interest in 
their work, and make better progress than those in un- 
supervised classrooms. Whatever the standard of meas- 
urement, supervision stands out as an essential service, 
giving direction to the combined efforts of the profes- 
sional staff. 

Supervision of teaching aims at growth in service— 
growth of the principal and growth of the teacher to the 
end that there may be a scholarly atmosphere developed 
in the school and the community, and that children 
may be happy and successful in their living under wise 
teacher guidance and leadership. 

Colleges and normal schools cannot prepare teachers 
and principals for their work. They can merely orient 
them in their profession and start them on their careers. 
The real growth of the teacher’s power to lead, to guide, 
and to stimulate comes only through actual experience 
with children; and it is the function of supervision to 
supply the guidance and the leadership necessary to 
stimulate this essential growth of teachers in service and 
to see that such growth takes the right direction—to the 
end that the great aim of public education, good citizen- 
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ship, plus the specific objectives of physical education, 
may be fully realized. 

Teachers have long been accustomed to follow in their 
instruction rather rigid patterns of development. Success 
or failure has been determined largely by strength of 
memory rather than by understanding and ability to cope 
with practical problems as they arise. It is the function 
of supervision to set up situations in appropriate form so 
that through group cooperation, guidance, and leadership, 
principals and teachers may be stimulated and helped: 
(1) to understand the significance of these new prob- 
lems, changing methods, and the basic philosophy under 
which they are founded; (2) to explain their meaning to 
parents and the community; (3) to become educators 
rather than simply subject teachers; and (4) to select 
the essentials of the old, the best of the new, and to 
integrate and harmonize both the old and the new into a 
modern, dynamic program of education fitted to the 
needs of children here, now, today. 


HE superintendent is recognized as the chief executive 

officer of the education department and the principal 
as the chief representative of the superintendent in the 
local school. The relation of the principal and the super- 
intendent is, therefore, that of subordinate to superior. 
While according the principal great freedom as the re- 
sponsible head of a local school, the position of headship 
does not carry autocratic power. Restrictions are im- 
posed on the administrative prerogative of the principal 
by general rules and regulations of the Board of Educa- 
tion and by specific instructions and directions of the 
superintendent. Be that as it may, the principal is and 
should be the head of his school, and the past ten years 
have seen considerable increase in his authority as an 
administrator and supervisor. 

Central office workers with supervisory functions are 
found in most cities. These supervisors are generally 
regarded as advisors or consultants to the principals and 
are seldom clothed with administrative power. In some 
cities, supervisors visit the local schools only on call; in 
others they visit on schedule, but place themselves at the 
disposal of the principal while in the local school; in 
still others they visit on schedule as representatives of 
the superintendent and, although counseling with the 
principal and teachers regarding special problems, the 
advice which they offer is considered the equivalent of a 
command. 

In the April, 1937, Bulletin of the Department of Sec- 
ondary School Principals of the National Education As- 
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sociation, it is pointed out that “the relations of the prin- 
cipal with these special supervisory officials represent 
one of the most successful developments in city-school 
administration. . . . By making the special supervisor a 
consultant to the principal, a feeling of mutuality be- 
tween principal and supervisor for the status of instruc- 
tion in the special field is developed, and cooperative 
relations between principal and central office are effected. 
Thus, the prestige of the principal as the intellectual 
leader of his school is enhanced, the special work in the 
local schools is developed through the supervisory assist- 
ance and advisory service provided, and the work of the 
entire school system in the fields in question is unified 
through the method adopted.” 


N order to establish the responsibility for the improve- 

| ment of educational practices with teachers, principals, 
and supervisors all working under the direction of the 
Superintendent, a committee of principals and subject 
directors in Cincinnati have evolved a definite plan of 
procedure. 

A. The teacher’s responsibility in this plan includes the 
following: 

1. To know the children and take into account their 
individual characteristics and their background. 

2. To understand the principles of education, the cur- 
riculum in his field and its relation. to the whole curricu- 
lum, and realize the significance of books, materials, 
tools, and equipment essential to her program. 

3. To secure results commensurate with all the factors 
in her teaching situation. 

4. To evaluate continuously the progress of her pupils. 

5. To share with the principal the plans, purposes, and 
problems connected with his work. 

6. To participate in the study of educational problems, 
both local and city-wide. 

7. To seek aid from principals, directors, and other 
appropriate sources. 

8. To carry his share of responsibility for community 
activities and parent-teacher organizations. 

B. The principal’s responsibility includes the follow- 
ing: 

1. To understand the fundamental purposes set up in 
the curricula and work for the attainment of these pur- 
poses within his own school. 

2. To carry out the provisions of the curricula, except 
in cases where deviations have been approved by the 
superintendent in charge of instruction. 


3. To confer with directors on the interpretation of 
curricula, the problem of technic, and the selection of 
materials and equipment. 


4. To stimulate and guide teachers to recognize class- 


room problems and aid them to reach satisfactory solu- 
tions. 


5. To make possible the integration and coordination 
of subjects and of personnel in his school in order to 
attain maximum efficiency and secure the greatest oppor- 
tunity for all-round development of the individual child 


in accordance with the objectives and purposes of the 
curriculum. 
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6. To study his situation so that he will be able to 
formulate problems on which his school needs help. 

7. To participate in the study of instructional prob- 
lems which concern his own and other schools. 

8. To secure results commensurate with all of the fac- 
tors in the teaching situation in his school. 

9. To administer his budget so that a balanced pro- 
gram of instruction shall be maintained. 

10. To recognize that the school contributes to and is 
part of the civic life of-the community, and to endeavor 
to have the school establish a wholesome relationship 
with the community and secure the best interest and 
cooperation of the community with the school. 

11. To formulate a progrum for carrying out efficiently 
all the foregoing responsibilities. 

C. The director’s or supervisor’s responsibility includes 
the following: 

1. To keep informed about and promote the best edu- 
cational practices in his field. 

2. To understand the relation of his field to the whole 
educational program. 

3. To assist in the interpretation of current educational 
practices to the public. 

4. To visit schools by direction of the Superintendent, 
at the request of principals or on his own initiative. It 
is desirable for director and principal to confer on the 
occasion of the visit. 

5. To share the outcomes of instruction with teacher 
or principal and offer suggestions whenever the oppor- 
tunity presents itself. 

6. To stimulate teachers and principals to set up and 
attain worth-while teaching objectives appropriate to their 
local situations. 

7. To formulate and submit for administrative ap- 
proval a cooperative program for the improvement of 
educational activities in the field of his responsibility. 
This program may include such constructive undertak- 
ings as: 

a) The study of curricula, methods, and materials of 
instruction. This study may provide for experimentation 
and opportunities for observation. 

b) The making of plans for putting into practice the 
desirable findings of his study. 

8. To continue active participation in the development 
of the above plans after they have been approved by the 
Superintendent. 

9. To work for the realization of fundamental pur- 
poses, rather than for uniformity of practice. 


10. To hold individual and group conferences with 
teachers, principals, or both. Topics for discussion in 


- group conferences will be announced in advance; the time 


will accord with a schedule approved by the Superintend- 
ent, the attendance will be voluntary except for confer- 
ences called by the Superintendent. 

11. In carrying out the foregoing responsibilities, the 
director recognizes that the principal is responsible for 
carrying out the educational program in his school. 

In meeting these responsibilities, teachers, principals, 
and supervisors are controlled by purposes, policies, and 
curricula which have been regularly established. 
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UPERVISION is, after all, an attempt to get ideal 
results from a non-ideal situation. With ideally 
trained teachers, perfect school libraries, broadminded 
and superhuman principals, supervision, as now con- 
ceived, might not be necessary. Under present conditions, 
however, non-ideal as they are, supervision is an attempt 
to bring to a high standard the functioning of what is 
considered a valuable educational procedure. 

For the purpose of this discussion, we assume that a 
school system will be of sufficient size to justify physical 
education supervision. In the small community, the prin- 
cipal of the school, with the aid of county or state super- 
vision, will be obliged to carry the responsibility dele- 
gated to the trained supervisor of physical education in 
the larger community. The question then may be asked, 
“What has such supervision to offer to the school system 
which would be poorer without it?” It offers: (1) a 
graded and progressive program of work; (2) coopera- 
tive suggestions to the principal, adjusting this program 
to the individual school and community needs; (3) ade- 
quate help in supplying material and aids to the teacher 
in carrying out the program, and the recognition of the 
better teacher; (4) intelligent education of the public in 
the interpretation of the program; and (5) the benefits 
and results of research made to improve the art of 
teaching. 

There has been and still exists some confusion as to 
the function of physical education supervision, particu- 
larly in the elementary field. Supervision should not offer 
mere inspection of work or a finished program to be car- 
ried out by the school. The supervisor is not a special 
visiting teacher who comes to relieve the regular teacher 
and who knows little of the character and quality of her 
work in his absence. Surprising as it may seem, this is 
the function of the supervisor in some so-called progres- 
sive school systems. 

The supervisor must have a background of educational 
theory, must know the aims and objectives of education, 
and must be able to recognize good teaching. Therefore, 
the supervisor is considered an advisor as well as a spe- 
cialist in his field of interest, with an advisory function to 
perform in relation to principals and teachers. In the. > 
latter roles, the supervisor also functions as a technician 
and diagnostician. 


The program in any school system is based upon a 
graded course of study, one which is in the constant pro- 
cess of revision. It is the function of the supervisor to 
provide such a uniform program throughout the school 
system in consultation with the principals and teachers 
and to make it flexible enough so that it can be adjusted 
to any individual school. In any large city, a program 
must certainly take into account the individual differ- 
ences in children coming from refined homes and those 
from a slum district. In those buildings in which the prin- 
cipal does not already have a sympathetic attitude toward 
the subject, it is more difficult to achieve results. 

The supervisor, then, is no longer an inspector of the 
teacher, but rather an observer of children, noting how 
they have grown in habits, attitudes, appreciations, 
knowledge, and skills. He does not forget that he holds 
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the ideals of the program, points out the shortcomings 
and the ways of improvement, and encourages the teacher 
to do a better job. The supervisor does not visit the 
teacher to appraise her work in a narrow sense. The ob. 
servation of the work itself is merely a background for 
the development of a constructive program. 


OW can such a job be done? There are no hard and 
fast rules to follow. In my experience, it has taxed 
the ingenuity and required the greatest variation of 
methods to achieve the same result under different cir. 
cumstances. It is equally important for the supervisor to 
recognize differences in teachers as it is for teachers to 
recognize individual differences in children. The teacher 
should recognize that supervisors are both friendly and 
professional educators, genuinely interested in the solution 
of common problems. In the in-service training of teach- 
ers of physical education, we have found that the follow- 
ing supervisory techniques have been of great value. 


1. Demonstration meetings have proved a valuable 
means of training teachers through explaining and stimu- 
lating the use of a balanced program of physical educa- 
tion. Here an inexperienced teacher may see a more 
experienced one handle her specific problem or teach an 
activity with which she is not familiar. It is often instruc- 
tive to the observer to see results obtained with children 
of the same age and background as her own pupils. These 
meetings must be carefully planned in advance and must 
picture as natural a teaching situation as possible. These 
meetings are always followed by a discussion, evaluating 
and analyzing the lesson presented. The supervisor and 
the teacher-in-charge lead the discusion. Groups of vis- 
iting teachers are kept relatively small in order to invite 
more informal participation in the discussion. 

2. Inter-visitation during school time has also been a 
valuable aid to supervision. It is of most value when 
the supervisor can prepare the teacher for the visit and 
when the supervisor can be present with the teacher, 
pointing out to her both “why” and “how,” not forget- 
ting the child’s part in the lesson—the learning process. 
A careful check-up of the value of such a visit should be 
made by the supervisor at an early subsequent visit. 

3. Post-teaching conferences following the observation 
of a lesson in the gymnasium is another method used to 
improve the quality of instruction. Here the supervisor 
and teacher can talk freely and frankly without inter- 
ruption. For example, in such a conference the teacher 
may be advised to make a more careful study of her 
material, giving her definite points on which to place 
emphasis. Mistakes in interpretation may be corrected 
and suggestions regarding method, organization, dress, 
voice, poise, discipline, capitalizing small successes, judi- 
cious use of praise, or any of a dozen other items may 
be given to improve the teaching act. With care, it is 
possible to make the supervisor appear not as a dictator, 
but as a co-worker in carrying out the objectives of the 
program. 

On the instructional side, the supervisor wants to be 
sure that there is preparation and planning, that definite 

(Continued on page 326) 
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Physical Exercises for Women 


its experiences, the movement which once was called 
feminism is one of the phenomena of the time that 
will arrest the attention. 

The ethical argument for the movement was the social 
emancipation of woman, a rebellion against man’s often 
completely unsympathetic hegemony of all public affairs; 
and in that respect the movement has been successful 
sooner and more decisively than its pioneers dared to 
hope. But it has happened with this movement, as with 
so many others, that the eye has not been fixed stead- 
fastly on the ultimate goal. Particularly the agitators, in 
misconstrued enthusiasm, have frequently distorted the 
object or given it a formulation that must provoke oppo- 
sition in just those circles where, otherwise, the move- 
ment could expect to find its staunchest supporters 
among the men. 

Although the demand for social equality has been suc- 
cessful by reason of its natural logic, the position is en- 
tirely different when woman, as so often is the case, at- 
tempts in every respect to become man’s equal. This 
demand is not only illogical but inaccessible because of 
the difference in the organization of the two sexes. It 
will moreover be a disaster for the community if this is 
altered, since in the consideration of all social affairs one 
must once more dispense with that natural difference in 
conception which the sexes represent, and which ensures 
a more comprehensive consideration of the problems 
than either men alone or women alone would be able 
to render. 

Freedom, for women as for men, consists in the right 
to develop their abilities in accordance with their natural 
faculties and conditions. Mimicry is not freedom. When 
women, all too frequently, find it desirable to mimic 
men in all respects, the psychological explanation must 
no doubt be sought in a certain feeling of inferiority. 
Has not the time come when one can establish the fact 
that men and women are physically and spiritually dif- 
ferent and that the development and realization of these 
differences are of an importance to the community as 
well as to the individual that cannot be overrated and 
which, therefore, should neither be ignored nor erased. 
Let women then defer to Van Dyke, if only she will 
remember that she, too, has her advantages. 


Fi: the generation that now begins to look back on 


NE of the spheres in which women have frequently 

carried too far their desire to emulate is that of 
physical exercises. From that domain, women in the 
civilized countries were excluded far too long, men de- 
creeing that physical exercises were unsuitable for women. 
When at last, the opposition was overcome by the in- 
creasing demand, there existed only exercises designed 
for men. That, however, seemed to make no impression 
upon the women. It did not occur either to them or 
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to the men that there should be any difference; on the 
contrary, there were numerous Amazons who entertained 
the opinion that this would put an end to the physical 
inferiority of women. The whole matter, it was thought, 
was only a question of training. Nobody thought of 
regarding the affair from the only natural point of view, 
namely the biological. If one takes such a general view, 
it will be seen at once that as an almost invariable rule 
the male is the physical superior of the female, and the 
near-lying conclusion is that the difference is due to 
the different functions of the two sexes and should there- 
fore not be eliminated. 

One could reason thus: Yes, then one must reduce 
the strenuousness of the physical exercises accordingly, 
and they will become suitable for women. However, it 
is not as easy as all that, for one cannot establish the 
fact that women in general possess a constant strength 
equal to, for example, two-thirds that of men. It is 
possible that by such a simple expression one can char- 
acterize one side of the sex difference, but only one. 
Woman’s organs of movement are weaker than man’s, 
the construction of the bones is weaker, the ligaments 
are weaker, the total muscle mass, absolutely as well as 
relatively, considerably less than in man. But that is 
not all. The difference is not only quantitative, but 
every bit as much qualitative. It will be sufficient to 
call to mind one of the facts which, in this connection, 
demands attention. If, for example, one compares the 
shoulders and hips, the upper and lower extremities, one 
will find that man’s shoulders and arms are much more 
strongly developed than woman’s shoulders and arms, 
and strongly developed in proportion to the hips and 
lower extremities; while the last named parts of the 
body in the woman are much more strongly developed 
than the shoulders and upper extremities. The heaviness 
of the hips of woman, which plays a decisive role with 
regard to several physical exercises, is not compensated 
for by a more solid build. Where the bone structure 
is concerned, the woman’s pelvis is weaker than the 
man’s and the opening is, at the same time, larger. Thus, 
in a double meaning, the pelvis is a “locus minoris re- 
sistentiae” in woman with regard to physical exercises, 
an example of the fact that the question of strength 
and solidity by nature is a secondary consideration 
compared with the special female biological functions. 
Furthermore, a weaker thorax corresponds in woman with 
the weaker arm and shouldér muscles which again, in 
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connection with the large pelvis, gives a weaker ab- 
dominal wall and a less effective support for the ab- 
dominal organs (floating kidneys, etc.). 

Tt will be sufficient to bear in mind these greater 
differences with regard to the organs of movement. They 
show plainly that in the physical exercises that ordinarily 
are performed by men, women—as far as the outer 
mechanical conditions are concerned—are severely handi- 
capped. It is therefore preposterous to use the same 
form of exercises for two so differently constructed 
bodies. Furthermore, the functional systems, which to 
a great extent have the task of producing satisfactory 
working conditions for the organs of movement, namely 
the respiratory and circulatory organs, are of such di- 
mensions in woman that they will fail at a comparatively 
early stage in the work. This concerns not only the 
relative measures but first and foremost the absolute. 
The absolute size of the. woman’s heart is less than that 
of the man, and the increased work that the heart must 
perform in a given case depends not on the size of the 
individual but first and foremost on the amount of 
physical work that is to be carried out. Moreover, the 
work of the woman’s heart is further increased by the 
fact that the ability to take up oxygen is less in her than 
in the man. Somewhat similar conditions apply to the 
respiratory organs—weaker thorax, weaker respiratory 
muscles, smaller lungs. Finally, one must remember the 
unstable nervous system, a lack of stability that shows 
itself not only with regard to the innervation of the 
musculature and other organs, but first and foremost 
psychically. Every doctor, and especially every psy- 
chiatrist, is aware of this condition, which is of decisive 
importance in the question of woman’s participation in 
sports contests. 


ITH regard to woman’s industrial work there 
W exist several reliable statistics. If the work is di- 
vided into five grades according to strenuousness it is 
only the two lowest grades that are suitable for women. 
It is simply uneconomical to give women overstrenuous 
work. Even when the work in question is of a degree of 
strenuousness that may be regarded as being suitable 
for women, they are much less stable workers than men. 
In this there is no accusation of a lower ethical stand- 
ard; it is not a question of laziness. Women can endure 
a long working day, but they must have moderate 
exertion, and they must have it in comparatively short 
periods alternating with rest pauses. The resolute per- 
sistent display of energy that is natural for a man and 
that is a necessary qualification for so many athletic 
performances is, as a rule, beyond the ability of a 
woman and is impossible for her to maintain in the 
long run. 


E arrive, then, at the same conclusion again. It 

is absurd to offer two so differently organized 
beings as men and women the same forms of exercise. 
All the aforementioned conditions that can be supple- 
mented indefinitely by facts that indicate the same con- 
clusion are underlined by nature through the pronounced 
periodicity in the life functions of the female organism. 
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It is useless to conceal the fact that the female organism 
to a much greater extent than the male is constructed 
and equipped with an eye to the sexual functions, and 
there is absolutely no indication that this constructive 
development has ceased, and even less that it has gone 
farther than circumstances demand. The regularly occyr. 
ring menstrual periods demand attention and must not 
be ignored. Inconveniences attending this period are 
different in different individuals, but one finds in all 
cases a pronounced fluxion to the pelvic organs and an 
accentuation of the unstableness of the nervous system, 
The question as to whether women should indulge jp 
physical exercise will not be discussed here. That ques. 
tion was settled long ago: women must, of course, have 
the same access to physical exercise as men. The ques- 
tion is this: in which forms are the exercises to be car- 
ried out? 

For me there can be no doubt that the task nearest 
to hand is to free the women’s physical exercises from 
the male tradition and to form them according to her 
physiological needs. Where gymnastics is concerned, the 
problem has already been solved in such a way that 
women will scarcely miss the old men’s gymnastics. In 
addition to gymnastics, we may in this connection men- 
tion dancing, the most womanly of all forms of physical 
exercise; we have also numerous ball games, we have 
game-like exercises of various types, and we have swim- 
ming. Now there are women who are determined to 
take up athletics, and it cannot be denied that there 
could be found forms of athletics that are fit for women, 
but at present such forms do not exist, or at least only 
exceptionally. Jumping and throwing are unsuitable for 
women. Women’s athletics in the forms generally used 
can, therefore, only be farcical. And how many are there 
remaining who cannot see what a lamentable parody 
it is when women try to vault. Think of pole vault or 
shot-put. Men can see the childishness and farcicality 
in this stalwartness, and men do not like to see women 
make themselves ridiculous. 

On the other hand, there is no hurry; there is time 
enough to find suitable exercises. That there exist a 
number of young girls who are in pursuit of novelties 
and have no objection to these novelties being a little 
sensational, and who- even in physical exercise regard 
the “last word” as the only salvation, need scarcely be 
taken seriously. But whatever form women will choose 
for their physical exercise, they must remember that the 
task is to find or invent such as will harmonize with 
their physiological peculiarities and which must pre- 
sumably promote the development of the female organ- 
ism in an adequate way. That, in most cases, will mean 
that they must depart from the masculine tradition. 

To make this intelligible for women is the natural 
task of the agitators. At present, alas, it is not an un- 
usual phenomenon that in certain circles in the world 
of sport the social importance of physical exercise is al- 
lowed to take a back seat, and attention is paid first 
and foremost to what at the moment satisfies the re- 
quest for novelty; preferably, as I said before, approach- 
ing the sensational. In this way the whole presentation 
of the question at issue is meanwhile disturbed. The 
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question that should be put is this: What will women 
achieve by physical exercise and, thereupon, which ex- 
ercises can be considered suitable for the realization of 
this aim? That this is the only valid problem has ap- 
parently not been realized. It is not asked whether these 
exercises or that method of carrying out physical exer- 
cise are in accordance with woman’s anatomical physio- 
logical capacity and, therefore, suitable for promoting her 
physical development. The question now asked is “Can 
it do any harm, when they want to do it so badly?” 
and herewith we are on territory where the answer de- 
pends upon temperament and feelings of responsibility. 
Here is the place for indefinite ideas and for words with 
several meanings. Here no control is possible, because 
the conclusion will be reached sometime in the future. 
One may insist with composure that any form of exer- 
cise in itself holds the same elements of danger whether 
it is performed by a man or a woman, but there are 
exercises which, when they reach a certain degree of 
strenuousness, are dangerous for women while they may 
still be regarded as being harmless for men. Further- 
more, there exist forms of work that are natural for men 
and unnatural for women, and when a woman works in 
one of these ways, then every exercise that she performs 
can be a source of danger to her. Because of the afore- 
mentioned periods in the woman’s life functions, which 
are not known in man, the forms of exercise or the 
methods of working which in certain periods are quite 
safe for women, will in another phase of the cycle be 
sources of danger. Herein lies the reason why the ques- 
tion of the danger or lack of danger in an exercise can- 
not, as a rule, be answered by “yes” or “no.” A further 
reason is. that the exercises are seldom so conditioned that 
one is exposed to instant death, lameness, or invalidation 
as an immediate result of the performance. It applies 
here, as well as to other overrated “Arkana”: “It is the 
little daily dose that does it!’ The question is whether 
in the long run it does harm or good. We shall dis- 
regard the aimless questioning of active sportsmen, par- 
ticularly “stars.” The subjective feelings of these people 
are of no interest whatsoever in the determination of 
the beneficial or detrimental influence of sports. 

But the doctors, then—yes, for the doctors, of course, 
it is a different matter! All the same there is still reason 
to bear in mind that the doctor’s art or science, call it 
what you will, consists in deducing from ostensible symp- 
toms which irregularities are present in a given case and 
on this foundation attempting to diagnose the condi- 
tions of the individual. The doctors cannot predict the 
eventual appearance of symptoms not already present, 
and this is what is of interest in this connection. The 
program as to whether the physical exercises cultivated 
by the present twenty-five-year-old are suitable or not, 
can perhaps only be solved in twenty or thirty years’ 
time. A thesis such as that by Dr. Secher recently pub- 
lished in Ugeskrift for Laeger, although supposedly an 
improved valuation of the authors in question, is of 
little interest. There is a great lack of information con- 
cerning the details of the circumstances under which the 
women studied pursued their physical exercises, and it is 
this, in the above exposition, that is the main point. 
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So far as I know, there exists, in relation to women’s 
physical exercises, no information based upon experience, 
so conditioned that it can serve as a foundation for a 
final decision in the question of dangerous or harmless. 
What is available is scanty and scattered, procured as 
it is by accidental opportunities and from w'dely differing 
points of view. Naturally, this does not mean that one 
may do as one likes but, on the contrary, it means that 
it is one’s duty to be careful. Those who indulge in 
sports should be aware that a medical examination is 
desirable or essential before one undertakes strenuous 
exercises, since as a rule such an examination will in- 
form one whether one is, at that time, free from symptoms 
of disease or is, in other words, what one colloquially 
calls healthy. But one must realize that, whether one 
can endure this or that form of physical exercise, and 
eventually how long one can endure, neither the doctor 
nor anyone else can say in advance. 

The most difficult question regarding the choice of 
physical exercises for women will not, as a rule, be that 
of the form of the exercises. Although, naturally, even 
this domain may be affected by fashion, there is scarcely 
any danger that sensible women will adhere to stupid 
and inelegant exercises. The greatest difficulty appears 
when the question of the method of physical work arises 
and especially in the case of training for competitional 
events. 


S repeatedly indicated, the female body presents 
various vulnerable points from a mechanical point 
of view, to which attention must be paid during physical 
exercise. Furthermore, one should avoid doubtful exer- 
cises which may be surmised to modify the feminine 
body in the direction of the masculine type. This applies, 
for example, to the sudden maximal effort (athletics, 
boxing) and the strenuous persistent work without rest 
pauses (e.g., wrestling). Besides, one should always bear 
in mind the comparatively unstable nervous system of 
the woman; it is possible that in this domain training 
for contests can do more damage. Physical exercise, 
when carried out in suitable forms, can provide valuable 
recreation, but training for a contest is not recreation, 
it is hard work, and not least, for the nervous system. 
“Overtraining,” the nervous overstrain, is not unknown 
among sportsmen; and for women it will be a perpetual 
threatening danger. When one considers that menstrua- 
tion, pregnancy, birth, suckling, and the climacteric are 
all conditions tnat threaten the nervous equilibrium, and 
in many cases threaten it violently, as every doctor and 
nerve specialist will concur, it seems at the outset more 
than a little uncalled for to push training for sports con- 
tests in between the pauses. It ought to be just as feasible 
to search for exercises that have a stabilizing effect on 
the nervous system. Fortunately, it appears that even 
the most reckless fanatics flinch from recommending hard 
training during the menstruation period. This being so, 
what reason is there for further discussion? This one 
restriction excludes a woman from undertaking contest 
training in the same way as a man. 
Why not be explicit and accept the consequences? 
(Continued on page 326) 
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Coeducational Social Dance 


in the University Physical Education Curriculum 


By DELTA T. HINKEL 


Instructor of Dance 
Physical Education for Women 
University of Illinois 


has evidenced itself so strongly that such courses 

are now included in the physical education curricula 
of many universities, colleges, and high schools. In a 
recently completed survey concerning the kinds of dance 
taught in the high schools of the state of Illinois, it was 
found that almost sixty high schools offer social dance. 
Moreover, social dance ranks with modern dance, folk 
dance, and tap dance in the frequency of its occurrence 
in the high school physical education program. 

The School of Physical Education of the University of 
Illinois introduced coeducational social dance into its cur- 
riculum last year. Previous to this, social dance for women 
was included in the program of the Department of Phys- 
ical Education for Women during the summer session, in 
addition to a course in the theory, technique, and teach- 
ing of social dance offered during the regular school year, 
but open only to women students majoring in physical 
education or minoring in dance education. The summer 
session course proved to be immensely popular year after 
year, particularly in ballroom dancing. Since this course 


Tos need for courses in coeducational social dance 


Physical education majors in 
coeducational dancing classes at 
the University of Illinois. 
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was restricted to women, of necessity one woman had ty 
assume the role of the leader in the dance patterns ang 
another that of the follower. This practice is not conduc. 
ive to later easy, confident following on the part of the 
woman who practices leading, and it is not usually the 
normal social dance situation. Also, it appeared through 
observation that, in general, men do not dance well, with- 
out instruction. Since the man is the leader, it is as 
important for him to know how to lead and what to lead 
as it is for his partner to be able to follow. That men 
were eager for instruction was shown by their attendance 
at the non-credit mixed recreational dance classes held 
once a week during the summer period. The turn-out of 
three hundred pupils was more than one instructor could 
handle with comfort. This same avidity for dance learn- 
ing manifested itself during the regular school session 
when free dance lessons were offered by the Illinois Union 
to mixed groups. Men responded in such overwhelming 
numbers that the registration had to be limited to one 
hundred students per class, with two instructors and two 
assistants in charge of the floor. 

It is impossible to deny that social dance is an impor- 
tant factor in the recreational life of both adolescents and 
adults. As John Martin states, “a large and thriving 
business is conducted from coast to coast in the teaching 
of ballroom dances, and another sizable industry is 
devoted to their practice.” The popularity and number of 

dance orchestras is indic- 
ative of the hold of so- 
cial dance on large sec- 
tions of the general pub- 
lic. 
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A coeducational beginners’ course was formulated in 
the fall of 1938 by the School of Physical Education. Reg- 
ular physical education credit is given to those men and 
women students enrolled, and the class is restricted to 
beginning dancers. The administration of this course is 
separate in that it is listed in the Women’s Department 
and the Men’s Department under different course num- 
bers and their corresponding instructors. There are two 
instructors for the class, one from the Department of 
Physical Education for Women and one from the Depart- 
ment of Physical Education for Men. These instructors 
are aided by two physical education major student assis- 
tants. With this staff a class of 120 students can be 
handled successfully. . 

The technique of class instruction is regulated and 
varied by the form of the material that is presented. At 
times the men and women are taught their respective 
steps separately at opposite ends of the gymnasium. When 
these patterns have been learned, the girls are paired off 


with the men for the proper execution of them. Again, — 


instruction is given by one staff member to the class as a 
whole while the other instructor supervises the correction 
of faults. The latter is of particular importance in a 
beginning class of the university or college level. It has 
been my observation that if a student has reached uni- 
versity age without knowing at least the fundamentals of 
social dance then he is in great need.of definite help. Such 
a student may come from a home community where danc- 
ing is frowned upon or where recreational opportunities 
are limited; the student may have such poor motor ability 
that it has restricted his activities not only in dancing 
but in playing. Shyness, self-consciousness, undeveloped 
social attitudes, or a minor physical defect may have con- 
tributed to the problems of these students. Certain stu- 
dents from corrective classes have been recommended to 
include social dance in their schedule — students with 
restricted movement in an arm or foot due to infantile 
paralysis; students who are underweight and consequently 
cannot carry a program of heavy physical activity; and 
students who need work in posture as well as dance 
experience. These are the people who have need of care- 
ful work and attention; these are the students who are 
especially eager and vociferous in their enthusiasm for 
mixed social dance. 

The class is taught all fundamental step patterns such 
as the waltz, two-step, fox-trot, and tango, in addition to 
currently popular steps. In order to instill confidence, all 
patterns are learned alone at first. That is, the men and 
women learn and practice their particular dance pattern 
individually in separate groups. When these are satis- 
factorily executed and set into a fixed sequence, the 
dancers do them with a partner. Thus no one is mysti- 
fied; each is aware of what the other person is going to 
do. There is no hesitation or question regarding what to 
do after the music starts. The leader and follower are 
both prepared to go into more or less confident action. 

When each fundamental step and its variations have 
been learned and graded, the men are instructed as to 
how various combinations of these can be logically worked 
out, how they should be led for easy following, and how 
quick adjustments can be made on a crowded dance floor. 
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At this point, the creation of an original dance pattern 
based on the ground work of previously learned tech- 
niques, and the leading of it, depend entirely upon the 
man. The following of that unknown and, many times, 
impromptu pattern is the responsibility of the woman. 
Leading with knowledge and confidence and following 
with ease, are the two ultimate major objectives. Good 
posture, correct dance position, etiquette of the dance 
floor, and an intelligent appreciation of the types of pop- 
ular music are basic to the free enjoyment of social dance. 

Indeed, this dance increases the social horizon of count- 
less students who heretofore have been denied and 
excluded from the pleasure and opportunity of it. Social 
dance can be a genuinely creative sport, and with the 
proper instruction, all can develop this capacity for spon- 
taneous movement which is doubly enjoyable because it 
is done with a partner in a social and musical situation. 

The following is the present course outline for the 
teaching of coeducational social dance at the University 
of Illinois. 

I. Specific Objectives. 

1. To learn basic social dance steps and possible varia- 
tions and combinations. 

2. To develop poise and ease in the social dance situ- 
ation. 

3. To participate in a social activity. 

4. To acquire skill in the fundamental steps: waltz, 
fox-trot, and tango. 

II. Content. 

The teaching approach is based on accurate rhythmic 
analysis and the logical development of variations from 
basic steps. Body mechanics, such as the controls used 
in maintaining good posture in stationary and locomotor 
activities is given special attention. The rhythmic influ- 
ences on the body mechanics are quality of movement, 
time, tempo, and expenditure of force. Intelligent analysis 
of these two phases—body mechanics and rhythmic influ- 
ences—is necessary for the successful teaching of social 
dance. 

(Continued on page 324) 
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. HERE are many organized profes- 
Seton sional groups which have a sincere 
H corey ws interest in school health programs. They 
Groups are bound together by strong traditions 


of cooperation which have developed in . 


their own professional associations. 

But school health programs need a mobilization of 
current opinion. School authorities are confused by the 
competition between health specialists. Very few school 
administrators seem to recognize that a well-rounded 
school health program should have many kinds of special- 
ists working together to serve the whole child. There is 
a serious lack of coordination of health education, of medi- 
cal, dental and nursing service, of nutrition program, 
individual guidance and of physical education. The idea 
of a coordinated program has probably been slow in ad- 
vancing because these special fields have developed with- 
out the help of a recognized profession of school health 
workers. The national leadership has therefore come from 
many professional groups. The National Conference for 
Cooperation in School Health Education listed forty-five 
national or international official and voluntary health and 
educational agencies. It is hoped that this National Con- 
ference may serve to bring about further understanding 
and exchange of views of these numerous groups, which 
have an interest in health in common. 

The American Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation has taken an important step 
forward in uniting the American Physical Education 
Association and the Department of School Health and 
Physical Education of the National Education Associa- 
tion. But not all school health programs have grown 
solely through the efforts of the educational profession. 
We must recognize that a splendid contribution toward 
the improvement of school health programs has come 
from nurses, physicians, dentists, and public health offi- 
cials who never attend national meetings of the National 
Education Association or any of its Departments. In 
many villages, cities, counties, and states the medical, 
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dental, and nursing service of the school is 
directed by the Department of Health. 

So there can be no question but that national] leader. 
ship for school health program development should come 
from the two great professions of Education and Public 
Health. These professions are represented by the Na. 
tional Education Association and the American Public 
Health Association. It is particularly important, there. 
fore, that we should bridge the gap between the Nationa] 
Education Association and the American Public Health 
Association. 

The American School Health Association started as 
an organization of school physicians meeting with the 
American Public Health Association. In 1936 the name 
was changed from American Association of School Phy- 
sicians to American School Health Association and mem- 
bership was opened to nurses, dentists, health educators, 
and others who met a certain standard of training in the 
health and medical sciences. In 1938 an agreement was 
reached with the Child Hygiene Section of the American 
Public Health Association as to the division of program 
content, and in that year application was made for rec- 
ognition by the American Public Health Association as 
an associate of that Association. The annual meeting has 
been held jointly with the American Public Health As- 
sociation for twelve years and numerous programs are 
joint sessions of various sections of the American Public 
Health Association. 

For several years there has been an exchange of active 
workers who have participated in the leadership of both 
our Association and the American School Health Asso- 
ciation. Leaders in the American School Health Associa- 
tion serve on our Legislative Council and Governing 
Board, and officers of our Association have been equally 
active in the American School Health Association. There 
are always active leaders from the American School 
Health Association in attendance at our national spring 
meeting, as well as our regional meetings. Many of our 
members attend both the sessions of the American Public 
Health Association and the American School Health As- 
sociation. There is an exchange of news items and an- 
nouncements by the journals of both Associations. 


The leaders and members of the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation realize 
the need for team work between educators, physicians, 
nurses, and other kinds of public health specialists. They 
recognize the need for united efforts in presenting a 
sound philosophy, practical policies, and efficient pro- 
cedures to the administrative authorities in the National 
Education Association. The American School Health 
Association, linked as it is with the American Public 
Health Association, recognizes its responsibility in the 
same way for presenting school health program matters 
to the American Public Health Association. A nucleus 
of members who belong to both the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation and the 
American School Health Association working together 
with an exchange of reports and facing of common prob- 
lems should provide the first spans for the bridge between 
the National Education Association and the American 
Public Health Association. 


satisfactorily 
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| Bon first Bulletin of the newly organ- 


Safety ized Safety Education Association 
Education calls attention to a busy program for the 
Activities year ahead. In the first place, plans 


were announced for the first annual 
meeting of the Association, which was held in St. Louis 
in February. The Bulletin also points out that the 1940 
Yearbook of the School Administrators Association will 
be devoted to the subject of safety. 

The new national organization has its present head- 
quarters at 20 Washington Square North, New York 
City. The first officers are H. Louise Cottrell, President; 
Irma Gene Nevins, Vice-President; Howard G. Danford, 
Secretary-Treasurer; and Edward L. Yordan, Editor. The 
objectives are stated as follows: 

To encourage high standards for the teaching of safety. 

To invite to membership such persons as are interested 
in safety education. 

To foster a professional spirit among safety educators. 

To acquire and disseminate information related to 
safety. 

To publish an official bulletin at regular intervals. 

To encourage national, regional, state, or local meetings 
of safety educators. 

To honor achievement in the field of safety education. 

The first bulletin is optimistic in respect to the progress 
of safety education over the country. It reports larger 
attendances at meetings, the placement of safety educa- 
tion sections on educational programs, requests for safety 
education authorities to address educational gatherings, 
new credit courses in safety education at colleges and 
universities, many (forty-seven) safety institutes at sum- 
mer sessions, more “Safety Weeks,” preparation of new 
safety education materials for teachers, completion of 
committee projects, undertaking of new research, and the 
organization of new groups to promote safety education. 

Our own National Association has already signified its 
interest in this field by the recognition of a Safety Educa- 
tion Section. Progress in this new field of education is 
therefore welcomed and the accomplishments recited will 
definitely be of aid to the fields of health, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation. 


HE American Youth Commission, 

formed in 1935 by the American 
Council on Education, a non-govern- 
mental organization composed of major 
national educational associations and 
institutions, has for the last four years been conducting 
an extensive series of studies designed to throw light on 
the problems and education of American youth. Now, 
as a result of these findings and the crisis brought about 
in world affairs, the Commission points out a great defi- 
ciency in health facilities and medical care available for 
American youth and advocates an immediate compensa- 
tory program to be carried out on a nation-wide scale. 

Toward this end, the Commission advocates the expan- 
sion of public recreational programs, physical and non- 
physical, and steps to provide adequate medical care. In 
this campaign the schools will be expected to assist by 
providing health education, periodic physical examina- 


Recommenda- 
tions of the 
American Youth 
Commission 
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tions, and an activity program to reach all students. 

Stressed throughout its program is the need for Federal 
support although it is recognized that the program can 
most effectively operate through the states and through 
local agencies that are best able to judge local needs. 

The statement, “Public recreational programs, both 
physical and non-physical, must be greatly expanded,” 
is of significance to workers in our three allied fields. A 
close tie-up between health and recreation, for example, 
is stressed in the added statement that the contribution 
that public recreational programs “can-make to a higher 
level of physical fitness and to the preservation of morale 
in times of stress must now receive general recognition.” 

To school health workers there is nothing new in the 
recommendation of the Youth Commission that adequate 
medical care for the whole population is an urgent 
necessity and that means of bringing such care to the 
lower income groups must be made a public obligation. 
Yet at the same time it is encouraging that this nationally 
known Commission, which has the backing of powerful 
groups and has the outlet for wide publicity, is working 
in a cause to which our own leaders and members are 
devoted. Already the news releases of the Youth Commis- 
sion have given facts, for popular consumption, on serious 
but preventable illnesses to which youth are particularly 
susceptible. It is helpful, too, to have it stress the unsat- 
isfactory truth that “only 10 per cent of college students 
had taken hygiene courses in either high school or college, 
and that probably no more than 6 per cent of all youths 
underwent annual physical examinations.” 

In the following strong statements the Commission 
comes to the support of those physical education leaders 
who are trying to make their program educationally 
meaningful: 


Physical recreation is universally recognized as a vitally 
important means of promoting good health. Healthful recrea- 


tion . . . is essential to assure sound mental adjustment to life, 
especially in the difficult period of adolescence and early adult- 
hood. . . . But school athletic programs are still largely de- 


voted to the intensive training of the few who are least in 
need of physical improvement. Camping tends to be re- 
stricted to youth in superior economic circumstances. There 
is a general lack of facilities for building and preserving a 
normal healthy physique, and the facilities that do exist are 
least available to the youth who are most in need of them. 


The work of the American Youth Commission cannot 
help but promote the best welfare of the health, physical 
education, and recreation movements over the country. 
This should not, however, cause us to neglect our own 
professional responsibilities in the way of producing an 
enlightened public attitude toward our program and our 
other possible contributions. Rather it is a case of wel- 
coming assistance—powerful assistance—to our own 
efforts and furthermore, what is very important, securing 
points of view outside our own profession. The Commis- 
sion, made up as it is of leaders in education, business, 
the professions, labor, and social welfare, is bound, in the 
reports of its findings, to point out what the citizenry of 
our country as a whole need, want, and have a right to 
expect from the efforts of workers in our allied fields. 
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The New University of Washington 
; Swimming Pool 


JOHN A. TORNEY, Jr. 


Assistant Professor of 
Physical Education 
University of Washington 


ESIGNED to include as 
[.) many advanced and recom- 

mended featuresas available 
funds would permit, the new Uni- 
versity of Washington swimming 
pool for men has satisfied an ur- 
gent need. Prior to the opening of 
the new unit in October, 1938, 
swimming instruction for men was 
limited to two evening classes 
weekly in the women’s pool, and 
the programs of intramural and 
intercollegiate competition experi- 
enced similar hardship. Student 
questionnaires and activity prefer- 
ence polls had previously given 
swimming a “most popular” rating 
despite the lack of a pool for 
men, and both Athletic Director 
Ray Eckmann and Physical Edu- 
cation Director Henlry Foster felt 
the instructional program for men to be severely deficient 
in this respect. 

A solution came through the contribution of funds 
from three sources. The Associated Students gave $60,- 
000 of Rose Bowl profits, the Board of Regents pledged 
an approximate amount, and the remainder of the total 
of $206,000 was contributed by the P.W.A. These funds 
have produced a separate building abutting the athletic 
pavilion, housing a pool 42’ x 75’, which varies in depth 
from 4’ (at the shallow end) to 12’ (below the spring- 
boards) to 8’ (at the tip of the spoon). In addition to 
outside entrances, an underground tunnel provides direct 
communication between the locker rooms and the ath- 
letic pavilion. 

The design is modernistic yet simple. The 185,000- 
gallon pool is finished in white tile, treated with water- 
proofing. The deck is of checkered brown and white 
non-slip tile. The gutters are a modification of those at 
the University of Michigan, a curb surrounds the pool 
214,” above the deck, attachments for floating lane mark- 
ers are not recessed but are above normal water level, 
and the 12” curb at the starting end has been omitted 
and removable starting stands substituted. 

Light fixtures, railings, and ladders are in chromium. 
The white finish on the cork ceiling, the light green trim 
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George Athans, Washington freshman and a Can- 

adian representative at the Berlin Olympics, per- 

forms on the three-meter board. Note the cork 

ceiling, which is not as low as it looks from this 
angle, and the glass brick. 


and wall finish, and the abundance 
of indirect lighting make every 
part of the pool clearly visible and 
add greatly to the attractive 
pearance of the entire building, 
Natural light penetrates through 
glass brick at the north and south 
ends. 

The pool turnover through three 
pressure filters occurs every eight 
hours. Benches, doors, and other 
wood fixtures are of vertical grain 
fir, stained and varnished. The at- 
tachment points for the vacuum 
are easily accessible, and plugs 
have been installed for the public 
address system and for spotlights, 
A glass window below water level 
and a classroom were both re 
quested but limited funds would 
not permit the inclusion of these 
features at the time of construc- 
tion. 

Equipment includes two regula- 
tion intercollegiate springboards 
with adjustable fulcrums, an 8’ x4’ 
blackboard, an 8’ x 4’ bulletin board, a clock, and regu- 
lation cleaning devices. There have also been purchased 
or constructed six starting stands, water basketball stand- 
ards, a manual time clock, five score wheels for diving 
judges, cable and wood lane markers, and an automatic 
pacing machine. 


Features of the Washington Pool 


To supplement information previously gathered, Di- 
rector Henry M. Foster visited six mid-western pools 
and received recommendations concerning features which 
were proving successful. Most of these recommendations 
were incorporated into the architect’s plans with the re- 
sult that the new Washington pool was constructed with 
the following commendable features: 

1. Air Conditioning —The unpleasant effect that the 
characteristic humid atmosphere has had on spectators 
has been the bugaboo of nearly all swimming pools. The 
installation of an air conditioning system has made it 
possible for a small crowd to sit in comfort without re 
moving overcoats, and over-capacity crowds have fe 
mained through a three-hour show without undue dis- 
comfort. 

2. Indirect Lighting—No globe is directly visible to 
any spectator. An indirect lighting system runs along 
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A view of the north end of the pool, showing entrance door at the right, exit baffle gate at left, vacuum attachments under drinking fountains, 
position of supporting pillars, location of control room, air-conditioning vents, glass brick, and fir bench seats. 


the length of the cork-lined convex ceiling, with metal 
reflectors specially designed to cast beams upon the 
pool and upon the ceiling. The light is evenly diffused 
with overlapping only down the center. The white ceil- 
ing reflects light to illuminate the rest of the room, sup- 
plemented by overhead fixtures at the rear of the bal- 
cony, two large indirect lamps at the entrance, and the 
reflection from the water and tile. 

3. Adequate Seating —At present, the seating capacity 
for 1200 is just sufficient for the average attendance at 
special events but the impetus which the new pool has 
given Northwest swimming interest indicates that this 
capacity will soon be inadequate. Worthy of particular 
note is the fact that only six seats are located behind 
supporting pillars. 

4. Glass Brick —There is no skylight. All natural light 
enters through glass brick at the north and south ends. 
Each brick has a pocket of air between double thick- 
nesses to prevent the formation of vapor when inside 
and outside temperatures vary. 

5. Extra-Width Lanes——The 42’ width of the pool 
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allows for six 7’ lanes, permitting the swimmer necessary 
freedom in any stroke. 

6. Non-slip Tiling—This has been provided on the 
deck of the pool, in the shower and drying rooms, and 
at the end of each competitive lane. 

7. Accoustical Treatment.—The general plan of con- 
struction and the installation of a cork ceiling have al- 
most entirely eliminated echo. Instruction is greatly 
facilitated and announcers at special events find that 
their voices ‘will carry easily regardless of the size of 
the crowd. 

8. Ease of Administration—The glass enclosed con- 
trol room overlooks the deep end of the pool and gives 
vision over the large shower room and partial vision over 
the locker room. It is equipped with telephone, office 
equipment, and a switch box controlling all light fixtures 
except those for entrance and balcony. Here also is the 
sanitation system automatic alarm. 

The equipment room, where suits and towels are issued, 
overlooks the drying room and the entrance to the 
locker .room. 

















The building arrangement permits the swimmer to go 
from his locker to the pool and return without crossing 
his own path. The pool deck may be reached only by 
way of the shower room or through the control room. 

9. Tunnel Around Pool.—This permits immediate in- 
spection of all inlets and outlets and makes it possible 
that a window for underwater observation may be added 
in the future. 

10. Drying Room.—Though far from novel, this room 
is nevertheless a feature. Its greatest contribution is 
that it helps to keep the locker room floor dry. The 
present need is for a large bulletin board, for it is while 
here that swimmers will be most 
inclined to read announcements 
and printed materials. 

11. Shower Room Ceiling.— 
The shower rooms have been 
waterproofed and, in addition, 
the ceiling is of Transite which 
prevents accumulation of mois- 
ture and the peeling of paint. 


The Aquatic Program 


1. Student Use of the Pool.— 
Student attendance at the swim-. 
ming pool is greatest during the 
winter quarter, with an average 
of 4,000 a month. Next in order 
follow fall, spring, and summer 
quarters. The greatest daily to- 
tal of the year was 500, the 
average being approximately 
225 for the school year. The 
hours of heaviest recreation at- 
tendance are 4:00 to 6:00 P.M. 
and the lightest are 1:00 to 
2:00 P.M. 

2. The Procedure Followed 
by the Student—The student 
must present: (a) A locker fee 
receipt. ($1.00 a quarter. Entitles student to locker 
privileges in athletic pavilion and at swimming pool, use 
of equipment, clean towels, clean swim trunks, and a 
basket for storage of gymnasium uniform.) (b) A health 
card signifying examination of heart and inspection for 
athlete’s foot. (c) An A.S.U.W. (student association) 
card. (Purchase required of all undergraduates.) 

The locker receipt and the health card are kept on 
file by the equipment room attendant. 

The attendant takes the student’s A.S.U.W. card (on 
which are both the signature and the picture of the stu- 
dent) and stamps it to signify that a health card is on 
file for that student and that the locker fee is paid. 

The student is given one of the 108 locker keys and 
the A.S.U.W. card is placed by the attendant in a slot 
under the hook on the key board which held the key 
just issued to that student. 

The student undresses, locks his locker, takes a soap 
shower, and reports to the window in the drying room. 
Here he leaves his key which is hung by the attendant 
upon a second key board, and receives a pair of cotton 





This north-to-south view of the pool shows the shape of 
the gutters, the chrome fixtures, and the automatic pacing 
machine invented by Coach Bill Bond at Washington 
State College. 


shorts. This type of material may be sterilized easily, 

The student goes through the foot bath and into the 
pool. After swimming, he leaves the pool by way of a 
one-way haffle gate through which he enters directly 
into the drying room. 

The student takes a shower and returns to the drying 
room to turn back his trunks and receive his locker key 
and a towel. : 

After dressing, he returns his key and towel to the 
entrance window and is given his A.S.U.W. card. For 
subsequent swims, the stamped A.S.U.W. card is ajj 
that the student need present. 

3. Recreation and Class In- 
struction.—Attempt is made, in 
scheduling classes, to provide 
for two major considerations. 
First, to present a diversity of 
aquatic activity. The instruc. 
tional classes include the fol- 
lowing: beginning swimming and 
diving, intermediate swimming 
and diving, advanced swimming, 
advanced diving, lifesaving, and 
a professional swimming course 
for teachers. Enrollment in each 
class is limited to forty-five. 

Second, to balance the avail- 
able time so that the mass of 
the student body would have 
opportunity for recreational 
swimming. 

4. Corecreational Swimming. 
—This program still remains to 
be developed to its just magni- 
tude. Funds are needed to com- 
plete the women’s dressing 
room, and this lack has retarded 
the corecreational phase of the 
program. 

One splash party has been 
held for varsity-frosh swimmers and their guests, another 
was held for the faculty of the men’s and women’s physi- 
cal education departments. It is planned at present, by 
blocking off one shower unit, to open the pool three 
evenings a week to corecreational swimming. 

5. Intramural Competition. — Substantial increase is 
noted, over previous years, in the number of teams com- 
peting. The introduction of competition in water basket- 
ball is being contemplated. 

6. Freshman Competition. — This attracted approxi- 
mately 50 candidates for team positions. 

7. Varsity Competition—Two dual and one cham- 
pionship meets were held at home. The formal pool dedi- 
cation was a part of the Northern Division champion- 
ship meet. A deluge of broken records testified to the 
fact that the pool was fast. 

8. Special Events —(a) The state high school swimming 
and diving championships. (b) The Northwest Swim- 
ming and Lifesaving Clinic, sponsored by the Seattle 
Lifesaving Committee. Various northwest organizations 

(Continued on page 329) 
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Prevention of Injury in Softball 


CHARLOTTE LaTOURETTE 


Instructor Physical Welfare 


Ohio University 


GAME is not so much fun if one is afraid of be- 
A ing hurt or has experienced an injury through 

participation. Fear slows up the learning process 
and also increases the possibility of an injury occurring 
because the player’s muscles are under a tension and do 
not respond smoothly. For these reasons the prevention 
of injury should be one of the objectives of the teacher of 
softball. 

Softball is not a hazardous game. Certainly until sta- 
tistics prove otherwise, it is less dangerous than hard 
baseball and not any more dangerous than indoor base- 
ball. These two sports in a study by Frank S. Lloyd’ 
are ranked as “Mildly Hazardous” and a “Minimum 
Hazard Sport,” respectively, when computed on the basis 
of accident incident per one thousand persons. Further- 
more the possibilities of injury can be reduced to the 
absolute minimum by proper organization and coaching. 

The injuries that are most likely to occur in softball 
as played by girls and women, listed in order of fre- 
quency from observation are: 

Sprained fingers, broken fingernails, sprained ankles, 
abrasions and bruises from falling or being hit with a 
thrown ball and sore muscles from throwing the ball. 

The more rare types that occur are: eye injury from 
broken glasses, either broken by the ball or by collision, 
cuts and bruises about the head, teeth knocked out in 
the same manner, and broken wrist or ankles caused by 
falls or attempts to slide. 

Most injuries occur at the beginning of the season 
among the unskilled. The new teacher should keep this 
fact in mind. The teacher should be trained in first aid, 
and should have a small first-aid kit available for minor 
injuries.? The amount of responsibility taken by the 
teacher will depend upon the regulations of the school. 
It will be less where there is a school nurse or physician. 
In all cases the more severe injuries should be reported 
by the teacher to her superior, i.e. director, principal or 
superintendent. 


tise methods of preventing accidents will be considered 
under two main divisions: (1) class organization, 
and (2) coaching suggestions. These will be treated 
briefly because the details can be learned only by ex- 
perience. 





This article is submitted by the Women’s Rules and Editorial Com- 
mittee of the Women’s Athletic Section A.A.H.P.E.R. 


1 Frank S. Lloyd, Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters. 
New York, 1933, page 98. 


2See American Red Cross First Aid book for suggestions on kit. 
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The class organization will be considered under three 
headings as follows: (a) classification of students; (6) 
regulation uniform; (c) use of space and equipment. 

a. Classification of Students according to their physical 
abilities is a decided factor in the prevention of acci- 
dents. All those who are physically handicapped or 
might prove risks should be placed, if possible, in activi- 
ties suited to their needs. For example, a person with 
brittle bones, very bad eyesight, or bad heart lesions, 
should not play softball. If such persons must stay in 
class then they may be used as umpires, coachers, scorers, 
and checkers of the equipment. 

Squad organization within the class, with student lead- 
ers further helps to reduce the number of injuries. The 
classification may be an informal grouping according to 
those who have played and those who have not played; 
or a classification test may be used. Even a random 
method of counting off by six or ten players is better than 
no division at all. This facilitates use of space and 
equipment and provides better opportunity for practice 
of techniques. 

Squad leaders may aid the teacher in checking on cos- 
tume, in placing squads according to available space, and 
checking on the correct execution of techniques. Lloyd 
found that when the leaders gave definite instruction in 
safety the accident incidence was lowered by 3.2 per 
1,000 exposures.* The squad leaders may also arouse 
pride in the squad for having a low injury record. 

5. A regulation uniform will save the teacher’s check- 
ing each period for hazards such as high heels, narrow 
skirt, etc. The required costurne should give maximum 
freedom, comfort, and protection. Sliding should not be 
permitted when shorts or romper suits are worn. The 
shoes should fit the foot and give support to the ankle. 
There should be no half-laced shoes or dangling shoe 
laces. Persons with weak ankles should be advised to 
wear supports. Persons forced to wear glasses while 
playing ought to have guards. 

Visors should be worn for protection of the eyes 
against the sun rather than dark glasses. 

The finger nails should be cut so that they will be even 
with the tips of the fingers. Only experience will teach 
some girls the value of this suggestion. 

c. The third factor is the wise use of the space and the 
equipment. Squads should be placed on the field so that 

(Continued on page 328) 


8 Safety in Physical Education in Secondary Schools. Frank S. Lloyd, 
National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters. New York, 
1933, page 98. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION NEWS 








Edited by ELIZABETH NOYES, Assistant Secretary 


It has been decided to extend the deadline for orders for the 
Convention Proceedings until May 15. If you wish a copy of 
this valuable report, send in your dollar today. All orders must 
be accompanied by remittance. The Proceedings will contain ab- 
stracts or full copies of all general session speeches and section 
papers, and reports of panels and discussion programs. The more 
advance orders we receive, the fuller and better the volume 
will be. 

* * * 

President Bell has announced the appointment of Mazie Scan- 
lan to represent the Association at the annual convention of the 
National Young Women’s Christian Association in Atlantic City 
in May. : 

cA * * 

Dr. W. G. Anderson, founder and first secretary of the Asso- 
ciation, attended the Chicago convention. Everyone enjoyed 
seeing this fine gentleman who called the first meeting of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Physical Education 
in 1885. He is certainly a fine advertisement for our profession, 
with his erect carriage and keen interest in the present as well 
as the past of the Association. 

* * * 

An interesting collection of exhibit material has been prepared 
by the Association office, and went on display for the first time 
at the Chicago convention. A large framed wall chart shows the 
development of the American Physical Education Association and 
of the Department of School Health and Physical Education 
prior to their merger, and has pictures of the past presidents of 
both organizations. A large blue-and-gold bound book contains 
the photographs of the Association’s 153 Honor Award Fellows. 
A three-panelled screen gives a photographic panorama of the 
activities included in the health, physical education, and recreation 
program. A photograph of Dr. Anderson is framed with a fac- 
simile of the letter sent out to call the Association’s first meeting. 
Also on exhibit was the framed certificate of the ‘Medal of Merit 
from the Czechoslovak Republic, and the medal itself, mounted 
in a redwood shield made by a California high school boy. 

* * * 


The Legislative Council has approved by mail vote the terms 
on which it is proposed that the Women’s Division, N.A.A-F., 
should become a part of the National Association. The member- 
ship of the Women’s Division is voting on the proposition as the 
JouRNAL goes to press, and it is hoped that the merger will be 
officially concluded before the first of June. 

* * * 


Early reports from the District conventions indicate that the 
programs were unusually successful and that everyone had a fine 
time. New chief officers of the Districts have been announced and 
are listed below. The complete list of new officers will be an- 
nounced in the June JOURNAL. ® 

Eastern District: W. L. Hughes, President, and W. L. Mere- 
dith, President-Elect. 

Southern District: Lynn Sherrill, President, and Ethel Saxman, 
President-Elect. 

Central District: Helen Manley, President. 

Northwest District: A. C. Pelton, President. 

Southwest District: Bernice Moss, President. 

, cS * * 

Hiram A. Jones, President-Elect, is making program plans 
for the meetings of the Association as a Department of the Na- 
tional Education Association at the N.E.A. convention to be 
held in Milwaukee the end of June. There will be three sessions 
devoted to problems of health, physical education, and recreation. 
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A luncheon meeting will also be held. The complete progra 

will be announced in the June issue of the Journat, It is eal 
that many of our members will attend the N.E.A. convention fg 
the general meetings as well as for our Department sessions Thi 
is a fine opportunity to become acquainted with the educators 
of our country and to find out what teachers in all fields a 
doing and thinking. 

ok * * 

Slowly but surely the list of life members in the Association 
is growing. Since the list was last reported four new names have 
been added: Karl W. Bookwalter, C. H. McCloy, Arthur 9 
Steinhaus, and John Barnes Pratt. Life membership costs $80.09. 
or may be paid in ten annual installments of $10.00 each—a real 
bargain for the professionally minded. 

* * * 


The financial report for the first nine months of the fiscal 
year shows that, by careful management on the part of officers 
and staff members, and with the fine cooperation of all who have 
helped on membership promotion, we have lived within our in- 
come. If we can continue to do as well for the rest of the year. 
we shall have a stronger financial basis on which to expand our 
services to the Association and the profession at large. 

* * * 


The American Association of School Administrators, a De- 
partment of the National Education Association, is planning for 
1942 a yearbook on health education. Bernice Moss, Margaret 
Bell, and C. E. Turner have been invited to represent the A.A.H. 
P.E.R. on the committee appointed to prepare this yearbook. 

* * * 


The National Education Association is represented on the 
Joint Committee on Health Problems in Education by five-mem- 
bers, four of whom, N. P. Neilson, Fannie Shaw, Anne Whitney, 
and C. C. Wilson, chairman, are active members of A.A.H.P.ER. 
The other N.E.A. member, George Stoddard, is also well known 
to the health and physical education profession by his work at 
the Iowa Child Welfare Research Station. Five additional mem- 
bers are appointed by the American Medical Association. 

* * * 

Miss Exton, Assistant in Health Education, has prepared a 
series of helpful bibliographies which have been mimeographed 
for free distribution. The titles of these bibliographies are: School 
Housing; Dental Health Education; Health Education for Teach- 
ers; Health in the Rural School Program; Health Education Texts 
—Elementary Grades, Junior High School, and Senior High 
School; Posture; Institutions Offering Major Courses in Health 
and Physical Education; Visualize the Value of Your Foods— 
mimeographed pamphlet. 

It is hoped that before long equally useful reference lists in 
physical education and recreation may be ready for distribution. 
* * * 

The following materials are also being distributed by the 
Association office: 

“Significant Activities in Health Education,” reprint of article 
by N. P. Neilson in Childhood Education. Free. 

“Administration of the School Health Program,” reprint of 
chapter from Social Services and the Schools, published by the 
Educational Policies Commission. Free. 

“Community Recreation Administration,” reprint from Social 
Services and the Schools. Free. 

“Educational Values of School Medical Services,” by C. C. 
Wilson, reprint from the JournaL. Free. 

“Interscholastic Athletics for Boys,” Report of the Adminis- 
trative Directors’ Section, 5c. Reduced prices for quantity orders. 

“The Public School Program in Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation,” Report of the Society of State Directors of 
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physical and Health Education, 5c each. We are sorry to report 
that it has been found impossible to continue the reduced prices 
for quantity orders of this reprint. 

“Annotated Bibliography of the Dance and Related Fields,” 
prepared by the National Section on Dance, 60c. 
Reprints of articles from the Association magazines, 5c to 15c. 
The special publications of the National Section on Women’s 


Athletics. 
* * * 


It may astonish some members to know that the Association 
office has a list of approximately 100 members for whom it has 
no addresses. The Post Office does not forward magazines. If you 
wish to continue to receive your Association magazines when you 
move, please send us your change of address promptly. 

* * * 


The JourNAL is not published during July and August. If 
your address for the school year 1940-41 will be different from 
what it has been during this year, please send us your new ad- 
dress by August 15 in order that you may receive your Sep- 
tember issue promptly. If your winter address remains the same 
but you will not be there to receive your June or September issues, 
these will be forwarded to your summer address, provided notice 
is given the Association office not later than May 18. Please 
indicate whether any change of address is for the summer only, 
or for the coming year. This cooperation on your part will insure 
your receipt of the Association publications, and will help the 
National Office to keep in touch with you. 

* * * 


The 1939 report of the Committee on Precedents and Tradi- 
tions, including all material accumulated under this heading since 
1930, has been published, and copies have been sent to all members 
of the Legislative Council. Other members of the Association hav- 
ing use fer this report may obtain copies by writing the National 
Office. 

i 

H. Harrison Clarke of Syracuse University writes us that 
membership in the National Association is a requirement for 
membership in the local physical education fraternity, Nu Gamma 
Phi. This requirement is evidently a real stimulus to continuing 
professional interest, as we notice that the large majority of 
Syracuse students continue to belong to the Association as active 
members after their graduation. 


* * x 


The 1940 Boys and Girls Week is being observed beginning the 
morning of April 27 and concluding on the evening of May 4. 
Different days of the week, as is the usual procedure, are being 
given to specific interests, as churches, schools, etc. May Day 
is health and safety day, citizenship day follows on the 2nd, while 
entertainment and athletics occupy attention on May 3. 

_ ee 

Games and all sorts of recreational equipment for the use of 
soldiers of the Allied Forces on the Western Front are being col- 
lected by Valentine Tonone, State Teachers College, Montclair, 
New Jersey. The American Red Cross is one of the organizations 
cooperating in the handling and shipping of materials that may 
be donated for this purpose. 

a 


Athens College, chartered under the University of the State 
of New York and legalized in Greece by special decree of the 
Greek Government, acts as a builder of good will between the 
two countries. Persons who sympathize with the promotion 
of such intercultural relations and have books which they no 
longer care to keep are asked to send them to The Trustees of 
Athens College, Room 1707, 50 West 50th St., New York City. 
Contributions will be gratefully received and sent to the library 
at Athens College with the donor’s name inscribed on a book 
plate. 

* * * 

The Health Section of the World Federation of Education 
Associations is carrying its work on actively, under the direc- 
tion of C. E. Turner, Chairman, and Sally Lucas Jean, Secretary. 
One of its main activities during the past few months has been 
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the collection of contributions of health books to replace libraries 
destroyed by war. Any contributions to this fine service should 
be sent to the Health Section Secretariat, 200 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 


* * * 

The Pan-American Sports and Physical Education Association 
announces plans for a summer goodwili tour of South America, 
open to all athletes and athletic leaders. The purpose of the tour 
is to confer with the athletic leaders of the South American 
countries/ and to study athletic facilities and programs with a 
view to increasing the scope of athletic competition between the 
countries of the western hemisphere. 


* * * 

The United States Civil Service Commission is planning to 
announce in the near future an examination for the trainee 
positions of student physiotherapy aide at the Army Medical 
Center (Walter Reed Hospital) in Washington, D. C. The gen- 
eral requirement specifies students who have completed a full 
four-year course for a bachelor’s degree with a major in physical 
education. The specific requirements will be contained in the 
examination announcement. 





In Memoriam 


Dr. Sven Lokrantz 

The many friends of Dr. Sven Lokrantz, Director of 
Health Service, Los Angeles City Schools, have heard 
with deep regret of his premature death. Dr. Lokrantz 
was born in Sweden, but came to America as a young 
medical student and graduated from Tufts Medical 
School, Boston. He came to Los Angeles in 1918 and 
shortly after was appointed Supervisor of Corrective 
Physical Education, which he promoted with a mission- 
ary zeal that resulted in the most outstanding depart- 
ment of its kind in the United States. In 1924 corrective 
physical education and health service were united under 
his leadership. In the years that followed he labored 
with singleness of purpose and with rare vision so that 
the Los Angeles Health Service Section became one of 
the most progressive school health departments in this 
country. 

Dr. Lokrantz’ genius for organization and adminis- 
tration was recognized by many appointments to posi- 
tions of leadership and responsibility. In 1931 he was 
President of the Southern California Public Health As- 
sociation and head of the American School Physicians 
Association. In 1932 he justified the confidence of his 
professional associates who appointed him Medical Di- 
rector of the Olympic Games by planning and carrying 
out a program of medical care, health supervision, and 
first aid for the Olympic athletes; this earned for him 
the commendation and gratitude of all countries and 
brought to him honors from his own and foreign coun- 
tries, and knighthood from his native land of Sweden. 

In addition to his professional ability, he was a man 
of rare charm and great kindliness of nature which ex- 
pressed itself in warm friendship for many people and 
in earnest devotion to the welfare of little children. 

Dr. Lokrantz has made a great contribution to school 
health education, and will go down to posterity as the 
founder of corrective physical education in America. His 
many friends and colleagues mourn his passing and ex- 
tend to his family their heartfelt sympathy.—By C. 
Morley Sellery, M.D. 



















teacher and help to solve many difficult problems. 


by VaAuGHN S. BLANCHARD, Director of Health and Physical 
Education, Detroit Public Schools and Wayne University; and 
LAURENTINE COLLINS, Supervisor of Health and Physical Educa- 


This curriculum for the intermediate grades is a concrete manifes- 
tation of cooperative and creative planning on the part of the teachers 
in the Detroit Schools under the guidance of the authors. It is a 
modern program based upon progressive educational principles and is 
reccmmended as a text for courses in Elementary School Programs or 
Curriculum. It furnishes not only the activities for these grades, 


TEACHING WHOLESOME LIVING in the Ele- 
mentary School 
by Atma A. Dosss, Board of Education, Los Angeles, California 


Illustrated $2.50 


8vo. Cloth 


Physical Education 


Physical Education. 


8vo. Cloth $2.50 


have in her professional library when she begins her career. 





.. The Function of Textbooks . . 


FOR THE STUDENT: An understanding of one’s chosen profession comes through specific information, specific 
mental and physical techniques, and specific appreciations. Textbooks are instructional aids (to both the teacher 
and the student) in the process of increasing the knowledge skills and appreciations in the wide variety of subjects 
in the expanding field of health, physical education and recreation. 

Textbooks become the nucleus for a professional reference library so necessary to the new and inexperienced 


FOR THE INSTRUCTOR: Textbooks furnish expertly prepared material by acknowledged leaders in the profes- 
sion. They are of great assistance in lightening the drudgery of a heavy teaching load. Textbooks may be used 
equally well by new and experienced instructors and help to increase measured achievement. 


NEW AND RECENT BARNES TEXTS 


A MODERN PHYSICAL EDUCATION PRO- AN ANATOMICAL ANALYSIS OF SPORTS 


GRAM for Boys and Girls by GERTRUDE Haw tey, M.A., Formerly in charge of Physical Edy- 
cation for Women at Northwestern University and Stanford 
University; Author of The Kinesiology of Corrective Exercise 
This book has been prepared to fill the gap which exists be- 
tion, Detroit Public Schools, Associate Professor of Health and tween the fundamental sciences cffered to professional physical edu- 
Physical Education, Wayne University cation students and the sports techniques or methods courses which 
they study. The practical study of the function of joints and mus- 
cles in the activities used in a modern sports program makes the 
book a desirable text in either Kinesiology or Applied Anatomy 
Courses. It is an excellent reference book for all classes in sports 
technique, safety, health education and posture. 


but in addition, objectives, administrative and teaching procedures so 8vo. Cloth 
necessary for the beginning teacher. 
ides tte NEW DIRECTIONS IN PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
8vo. Cloth TION for the Adolescent Girl in High School 


and College 

by Rosatinp CaAssipy, Ed.D., Professor of Physical Education and 
Chairman of the Department of Physical Education, Mills 
College 
This stimulating book is a penetrating, realistic discussion of 

the physical education curriculum based on an organismic viewpoint. 


This book is a unique approach to the problem of health in its Opening with a study of the American adolescent girl and her 
broadest sense for children. It_will enable the teacher to open the needs for cooperative curriculum revision, it is designed for use in 
doorway to children for intelligent and self-disciplined living. It round-table discussions with teachers and for seminars in Problems 
points the way to the difficult task of presenting health in an inte- of Physical Education. It was selected as one of the 60 Educa- 
grated way without making it a separate subject. tional Books in 1938. 


INTRAMURAL SPORTS 


esd i H by Ermer D. MitcuHettz, Ph.D., Director of Intramural Sports and 
SPORTS EDUCATION—The New Curriculum in Professor of Physical Education, University of Michigan 


The intramural program is now an accepted and popular fea- 


by Sewarp C. Statey, Ph.D., Projessor of Physical Education, ture of the educational program of our schools. The student will 
University of Illinois want to be prepared to carry on an established program or promote 
This book deals with the curriculum now popularly known as a new one when he enters the field. This new book is a completely 
physical education. Throughout the book the author coordinates re-written and revised edition of the author’s former work, Intra- 
theory and practice. The material is designed for use by profes- mural Athletics. This book has just been selected as one of the 
sional students in a general course on Curriculum or Program in 60 Educational Books of 1939. 


THE CONDUCT OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Organization and Administration 
by Mase. Leer, Professor of Physical Education and Chairman of the Department 
of Physical Education for Women, University of Nebraska 


This important textbook on Organization and Administration is virtually an encyclopedia because of the 
thoroughness of presentation and the scope of the material. It is the book every woman student should 


trative procedure applicable to their work. This book was selected as one of the 60 Educational Books 
of 1937. 


8vo. Cloth Illustrated $3.00 


EXAMINATION OF TEXTS AND REFERENCES 


The only way to evaluate a book is to study it carefully at your leisure. In the case of a textbook perhaps the best way is to try it out by 
actually using it in class work. We will be pleased to send for your examination such copies of text and reference books for this purpose. We 
publish a wide selection of texts and suggest that you write us your requirements for the coming year. 


College Department 
HA. S. BARNES AND COMPANY, Publishers, 67 West 44th Street, New York—— 






Illustrated $3.00 


Charts $2.50 
8vo. Cloth 





Illustrated $2.00 
8vo. Cloth 








Men, too, will find much of the adminis- 
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Two Looks That Should Be On Your 
Library Reguisition por the Coming Year 


Modern Trends in Physical Education Facilities For College Women 











By RutH Ettiotr Houston 


Professor of Health Education, Director of Coilege Gymnasium, State Teachers College, Buffalo, New York 
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beauty of description. 


Tue Contents: Introduction, Historical Background of 
Physical Education for Women, Development of Physical 
Education Departments in Seven Colleges and Universities 
(Smith, University of California, University of Washington, 
University of Texas, Leland Stanford Junior University, 
Vassar), Analysis of Physical Education Buildings that 
Emphasize Trends in Design and Function (Scott Gymna- 


Library ... Buckram (7" x10"). Illustrated . . . $5.00 





The Only Complete Book on the Important Subject of Swimming Pools 
SWIMMING POOL STANDARDS 


By FREDERICK W. LUEHRING, PH.D. 


Professor of Physical Education, University of Pennsylvania Member, National Collegiate Swimming Rules Committee 
Introduction by JeEssE FEIRING WILtiAMs, M.D. 


Dr. Williams says in his Introduction: ‘There is no longer need for those who build pools to continue the errors of 
construction that have occurred so frequently nor for those who administer them to fail in important sanitary and 
educational considerations.’”? The author, in the preparation of his book, has literally covered thousands of sources 
from ancient to modern times, has visited hundreds of pools, in order to present standards that will help to solve the 
problems of swimming pool planning construction, adm‘nistration and law observance. His experience as participant, 
official, coach, teacher, administrator, member of the National Rules Committee, adviser on swimming pool planning 
and construction is evident in the scholarly treatment of the subject. He features the swimming pool primarily as a 
facility for health, physical education and recreation. 

Of particular importance is the author’s analysis of swimming pool laws, state and local board of health rules and 
regulations together with suggestions for their improvement. 

This book has just been selected as one of the 60 Educational Books of 1939. The Edition is limited to one thousand 
copies and the type has been distributed. 

Tue CoNnTENTS: Introduction, Purpose, Procedure, Histor- Standards for the Swimming Pool in Educational Institutions, 
ical Survey of the Swimming Pool, Laws, Rules, and Regu- Summary, Glossary, Bibliography, Index. 

lations for Swimming Pools, Criteria for Judging Standards, 8vo.... Library... Buckram ... $5.00 





This important publication portrays adequate and proper indoor and outdoor facilities for the physical education 
of college women. A detailed analysis of the progress and the facilities in use in seven colleges and universities is 
described. The text is illustrated with architectural plans and photographs. The book is particularly addressed to 
administrators who can use it in (1) aiding the architect to interpret the modern program of physical education 
in terms of proper areas and equipment; (2) in convincing the trustees of the need for modern physical education 
facilities. Between the covers of one book you have a complete survey of the facilities of seven institutions as 
regards every detail which contributes to a modern physical education plant. This study in manuscript form was 
instrumental in securing a grant of $100,000.00 for the women’s gymnasium at Oberlin College. 
Academy of Physical Education in 1937 gave this book while in manuscript form an Honor Award for Creative 
Work because of the manner of the presentation of the material, the artistic quality of the photographs, and the 
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This book has been published in a limited edition of one thousand copies and the type has been distributed. 


sium—Smith, Hearst Memorial Gymnasium—University of 
California, Women’s Gymnasium—University of Washing- 
ton, Women’s Gymnasium—University of Texas, Women’s 
Gymnasium—Leland Stanford Junior University, Physical 
Education Building for Women—University of California 
at Los Angeles, Helen Kenyon Hall—Vassar), Summary 
and General Conclusions, Bibliography, Index. 





Two New Barnes Dollar Sports Library Looks 


SOFTBALL BOXING 


= oe 
| sy _ by ArtHuR T. NoREN, by Epwrn L. Haltstet, 

i SOFTRALL Editor of the Softball Guide Boxing Coach, University of Minnesota 
pe .; This new book not only gives valuable in- 

\ > aa formation on the technique of the game but it In logical progression, the author describes 
j fre includes the Official Rules for 1940 together the skills and techniques a successful boxer 
ee with the Rules Interpretations. 


must know. 






Tue Contents: Introduction; Softball and Base- 
ball; Pitching; Catching; First Base; Second Base; 
Third Base; Shortstop; Outfield Play; Shortfield; 
Batting; Base Running; Team Play; The Game 
a for Women; The Game Under Lights; OFFICIAL 
PLAYING RULES; Equipment and Construction. 


x3 THe ContTEeNTs: Fundamental Position; Art 
Arthur T. Nove. 





and Generalship; Training. 


The other volumes now published are: 


of 


Hitting; Blows and Blocks; Footwork; Advanced 
Blows and Blocks; Elements of Defense; Elements 
of Attack; Counter Attack; Set-Ups; Ringcraft 
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RIDING SKIING HANDBALL BASKETBALL 

by Col. J. J. Boniface by Walter Prager by Bernath E. Phillips by Charles Murphy 
HOW TO TIE FLIES SKATING BADMINTON BASEBALL 

by E. C. Gregg by Harold Putnam and by C. H. Jackson and L. Swan 6y Daniel Jessee 
ROPING eo dohntaraas FOOTBALL TRACK AND FIELD 
by Bernard S. Mason WRESTLING by Glenn Killinger a 
LACROSSE by E. C. Gallagher A 


by Tad Stanwick 


by Natalie Reichart 
and Gilman Keasey 


Other volumes on GOLF, TENNIS, FENCING, BOWLING, SIX-MAN FOOTBALL, Etc., will be published later. 


Each volume is bound in cloth, illustrated and priced at $1.00 each. 


A.S. BARNES AND COMPANY, Publishers, 67 West 44th Street, New York 





























Louis Schroeder as President of the Western Pennsylvania 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation has 
arranged a series of forums. The third forum was held on March 
20 and was devoted to recreation. On the program were Dr. Ott 
Romney, National Director of the Federal Recreation Program, 
Washington, D.C., and Dr. Frank Maguire, formerly State Director 
of Health and Physical Education for Pennsylvania and at present 
the head of the Education and Recreation Projects for the Work 
Projects Administration of Pennsylvania. 

‘ & we 


Dr. Thomas Andrew Storey, one of our great national 
leaders and a pioneer in the field of hygiene and physical 
education, and the first State Director (New York) and 
for many years head of the Department at Stanford Uni- 
versity, will retire at the end of this coming summer. We 
salute Dr. Storey in appreciation of his long service and 
his many contributions, and wish him a long life of con- 
tinued leadership. 

* * * 

The First Annual Inspection Trip by the Junior Men of the 
School of Physical Education, University of Illinois, April 23, 
24, and 25, is most interesting. The Juniors had a heavy schedule 
from 6:45 A.M. until 10 p.m. for three days, visiting en route 
and in Chicago and on return, outstanding school park recreation 
programs in the different cities. 

* * * 

A new game called Goal-Hi has been originated by Dr. 
Forrest C. Allen of the University of Kansas. This game is 
based on basketball and uses a single basketball standard. 
It is a year-round game for both boys and girls, both indoors 
and outdoors, for large and small groups and especially for 
recreational purposes. 

- * & 

James E. Rogers will speak for Miss Florence E. Somers, Presi- 
dent of the Canadian Physical Education Association, at the Mar- 
garet Eaton School, Toronto, on April 29 to the members of the 
Ontario Physical Education Association and on April 30 will 
address the students at the school. 

* * ok 

“The School Health Examination Program,” Circular No. 
313 of the State of Illinois, outlines the principles and pro- 
cedures for conducting health examinations in the schools and 
presents an excellent examination blank. This is an outstand- 
ing contribution by State Director Don Cash Seaton and 
State Superintendent John A. Wieland. 

. Ss 

Dart baseball is a very popular sport and its popularity is 
growing. There are many forms of dart baseball. Kansas City 
calls itself the dart baseball capital of the world, with 86 regular 
teams playing every week. The police department has several 
teams, although 95 per cent of the teams are identified with 
churches. 

- + 

Dr. James F. Rogers published an excellent article entitled 
“Physical Education: 1839-1939” in “School Life” for Decem- 
ber, 1939, in celebration of the centennial of the death of 
P. H. Ling. 

* * ok 

The H.E.T.A., official organ of the Association for Teachers 
of Health and Physical Education of New York City, is an excel- 
lent publication. Mr. Lee Juillerat is Editor. 

+ «© «* 

One of the outstanding buildings at the Golden Gate 

International Exposition was the Recreation Building which 
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contained a very comprehensive program of recreationa] ac- 
tivities. This building will again be open during the 1949 
season and Charles W. Davis will be the Director. Dont 
fail, if you attend the Fair, to visit the Recreation Building 
on Treasure Island and shake hands with Charles W. Davis 
who has been one of our leaders in health, physica] educa- 
tion, and recreation for many years. 

* * * 


Miss Florence A. Somers, Director of Margaret Eaton School, 
Toronto, Canada, received the Association’s honor award at Bos. 
ton as did Miss Ann Hodgkins, who has given national leadership 
in the development of wholesome girls’ athletics. 

x * * 


The Department of Physical Education and Athletics of 
the University of Minnesota has published a bulletin op 
“Noon Hour Fun” by Edwin L. Haislet, Assistant Professor, 
It has been published also in the March issue of “Recreation.” 

cs & 

L. B. Sharp, Director of Life Camps, Inc., announces a Na- 
tional Camp for Professional Leadership in Camping, July 9- 
August 19, at Lake Mashipacong, Sussex, New Jersey. 

* * * 


Penn State College has a fine new women’s building and 
much credit goes to Marie Haidt, director. There are many 
fine new women’s physical education buildings and this one 
will rank with the best. It has many special features, espe- 
cially its large play room for table games of all kinds and 
its excellent rifle range. The lighting of its gymnasiums and 
other rooms is excellent. 

* * * 

James E. Rogers of the National Physical Education Service 

will teach at Springfield College, Massachusetts, this summer. 
* * * 


Harold Jack, State Director of Minnesota, has just sent 
a copy of his printed annual report form in which he makes 
a study of health and physical education throughout the state, 
This report form in the three fields of health education, 
physical education, and recreation is most suggestive. 

* * * 

The magazine The Nation’s Schools for September, 1939, had 
a most suggestive article showing by photographs and plans how 
parks and schools can work together. A digest of this splendid 
article appeared in the American City for January, 1940. The 
article tells the story of Glencoe, Illinois, a town of 7000 where 
the schools and the parks get together and help to develop a 
community program in education and recreation. The school and 
park authorities are to be congratulated on this community co- 
operation. 

* * * 

Miss Bernice Moss, State Director, Utah, was elected 
president of the Southwest District which recently had a 
splendid meeting at Long Beach. 

a ae 

Karl W. Bookwalter will teach at New York University Camp 
this summer. He has sent me some interesting materials: “A Sylla- 
bus for Administration of Physical Education,” “A Syllabus of 
Supervision of Physical Education,” “A Critical Evaluation of 
Some of the Existing Means of Classifying Boys for Physical 
Education.” 

oa 

“The Progressive Physical Educator” is an excellent mag- 
azine published twice annually by Phi Delta Pi, the national 
professional physical education fraternity for women. It con- 
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tains excellent discussions of current topics by many of our 


national leaders. 
i s&s & 


The following news items come from Massachusetts: 

During the past year, eleven new gymnasiums have been erected 
throughout the state, and twelve combination auditoriums and 
gymnasiums have been completed. 

The Massachusetts Division of University Extension, State 
Department of Education, has a library of educational films in 
which sport subjects are included. Anyone interested in securing 
these films should communicate with the Division of University 
Extension, 200 Newbury Street, Boston. 

Sixty-five Massachusetts High School Athletic Associations have 
taken advantage of the new Athletic Accident Insurance law which 
was passed during the last session of the legislature. Anyone de- 
siring further information regarding accident insurance for athletics 
should communicate with Principal John B. Clark, Williamstown 
High School. 

There are approximately 21 interscholastic leagues for boys in 
Massachusetts, and approximately 122 teams competing. 


* * * 


Carl F. Trieb, Grand President of Phi Epsilon Kappa Fra- 
ternity, is interested in the development of “Black and Gold,” 
the magazine of that national organization. This magazine 
has increased in size and has contained many articles of 
interest. 

* * 

E. O. Harbin, noted for his work as a director of recreational 
games, made a visit to the S.M.U. campus for a week in Febru- 
ary. While there, he took charge of the Tuesday play night. 
These coeducational play nights come every alternate Tuesday 
and are sponsored by Delta Psi Kappa with a different member 
in charge each night. 

* * x 

Approximately 50,000 copies of the famous report, “The 

Public School Program in Health, Physical Education, and 





Recreation—A Brief Statement of Policy for School Board 
Members and School Administrators—Presented by The So- 
ciety of State Directors of Physical and Health Education,” 
have been printed and reprinted in news letters and educa- 
tional journals, 

* * * 

Received from Hugo Otopalik, Ames, Iowa, a copy of the 
announcement of the National Wrestling Championships of the 
A.A.U., held April 5-6 at Iowa State College. 

* * * 

The Jacob’s Pillow School of the Dance will hold its 
session July 1-August 10. Director, Mary Washington Ball, 
State Teachers College, Cortland, N. Y. Some of these par- 
ticipating are Ted Shawn, Miriam Winslow, Foster Fitz- 
Simons, Elizabeth Burchenal, Robert Knight. 

* * * 

The University of Pittsburgh announced a Training Course in 
Recreation Leadership and Camp Counseling in June at Camp 
Pitt. 

* * * 

A full tuition scholarship of $600 is available in the field 
of health education at Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
(Department of Biology and Public Health) for 1940-41. It 
covers the tuition fee for the full scholastic year, beginning 
in September 1940 and closing in June 1941. It is available 
for women only. 

* * * 

A very practical bulletin that will be of help to physical edu- 
cators is one called Planning a Community Recreation Building by 
F. Ellwood Allen, available from the National Recreation Associa- 
tion at 25c a copy. Physical educators will be very much inter- 
ested in the layout-and materials regarding gymnasiums, lockers, 
dressing rooms, showers, and toilets. A very practical and eco- 
nomical suggestion, complete with drawings, is that regarding the 
combination arrangements for women’s and men’s dressing rooms, 
showers, lockers, and toilets. 








AN IMPORTANT 


PUBLICATION 





| 
THE PHYSIOLOGY | 
OF EXERCISE | 


By JAMES HUFF McCURDY, M.D., M.P.E. | 


Director of Physical Education, Springfield College, 
Springfield, Mass., etc. 








and LEONARD A. LARSON, M.Eb., Px.D. 


Professor of Health and Physical Education, 
Springfield College, Springfield, Mass. 


Third Edition. 





Octavo, 349 pages, illustrated. 
Cloth, $3.75 net. 





In THE preparation of the latest edition of this 
standard work a very considerable revision has been 
necessary. It reflects the findings of the research 
work and clinical studies on the physiology of exer- 
cise during recent years. Two new topics have 
been added: a chapter on exercise for people over 
forty years of age, and a section on exercise for 
women. The material is splendidly organized. Part 
I covers the general effects of exercise upon bodily 
functions. It includes general types of exercise, a 
study of the circulation, both heart-rate and blood- 
pressure, of respiration and of the blood in relation 
to exercise and neuro-muscular mechanism. Part II 
deals with the effects of the special types of exercise 
upon bodily functions and includes gymnastics, ath- 
letics, aviation, aquatics, physical efficiency tests 
and the physiology of training. 





LEA & FEBIGER 


Please send me: 
OO McCurdy and Larson’s The Physiology of Exercise....... 





(J. of H.P.E. 5-40) 


WASHINGTON SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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“How We Do It’ 


Individual Sports in the Small College 


penn magia sports are usually eliminated from the physical 
education program of a small college because of the limited 
equipment, space, and time given to women’s physical education. 
However, we all realize the need of such a program in our col- 
leges, no matter how small, which will supply the student with 
pleasurable activities in which she may participate alone or with 
others after she has completed her college course. 

During the present year the sophomore liberal arts students 
of Buena Vista College have the opportunity of learning and 
playing badminton, ping-pong, tether ball, and shuffleboard the 
first semester and paddle tennis, box hockey, darts, ping-pong, 
and tennis the second semester. 

The class is composed of twenty students which includes the 

sophomore liberal arts students, several physically handicapped 
and a few interested freshmen. The number, twenty, was de- 
termined so that four sports could be played in rotation using 
the fifth player of each group as the student teacher who is to 
participate in the activity if an absence should occur. 
Before the first class meeting the instructor meets four girls 
individually and instructs them in the techniques and rules of 
the game which she is to teach. This girl is then prepared to in- 
struct the other four girls in the group at the first meeting of the 
class. This plan leaves the instructor of the class free to move 
about from one activity to another in order to give help where 
it is needed most. As questions arise the student leader either con- 
sults the bulletin board which contains a typed copy of the rules 
for each sport or she asks the aid of the physical education 
teacher. 

At the close of the sixth lesson a written examination is given 
to each girl on the sport in which she has participated. 

New student instructors are appointed at the beginning of the 
seventh lesson and each succeeding time that the students change 
activities. Each time the new instructor is chosen from the four 
students in the group who have just learned the activity and 
who have not as yet taught any of the sports. The original 
student teacher and three remaining students in each group then 
progress to the next activity. In this manner each girl has the 
opportunity to teach one activity and to learn four activities 
during each semester. 

Since the activities of the second semester (darts, box hockey, 
paddle tennis, and ping-pong) are quite simple and the students 
of Buena Vista College are interested in tennis, the last few 
weeks are devoted to group tennis instruction. This plan neces- 
sarily shortens the time spent on each recreational sport. 

The instructor of the class will find it helpful to make a 
schedule for each semester similar to the following which may be 
made on a “three by five” card using colored dots in place of the 
characters used below: 



































Schedule - Individual Sports 
sept. 18 | Oct. 9- oct. 30- | Nov. 20- | Dec. 15- 
“Octe 4 Oct. 25 Nov. 15 Dec. ll Jan. 17 
62.4 2 ofl 0 Oe Tt +e 0 Laer Ff *AALSA 
Shuffleboard 123465 23451/34512/45123 §1234 
44444 eee el CO COsee ++0°00 Aartrt+ + 
Ping-pong 12345/;23451 34512/;465123 51234 
+ +3? AABAT ee @ OA OOeee +oo0o°o 
Tether ball 12345 234651 34512 45123;)51234 
OF9OOCO!|+t+tO!] AAAT+!] ec b4AA!l Ocvsese 
Badminton 123465 23451/34512/45123/51234 


























Thus each girl in the class is indicated on the schedule card 
in order that both the students and the instructor may see how 
each girl in the class will progress through the activities during 
the semester. 

The equipment which is necessary for such a program is 
quite meager and inexpensive when we think of the values de- 
rived from the class. The following equipment is needed for a 


year’s program as outlined above: one badminton set; one 
pong set; one shuffleboard set; one paddle tennis set which ma’ 
be used for tether ball the first semester; one maypole, rope pa 
used tennis ball for tether ball; one dart set; and four hock 
sticks, two balls, and two boxes for box hockey. J 
It is quite an interesting sight to enter the individual sports 

class at Buena Vista College and see the girls happily playing 
badminton, ping-pong, shuffleboard, and tether ball or bor 
hockey, darts, paddle tennis, and ping-pong ail at the same time 
and to realize that these students in a small college are learning 
worth-while recreational activities in which they may participate 
in the small communities to which they will go. 

PAuLINE E. Stimson 
Director of Health and Physical Education 

Buena Vista College 

Storm Lake, Iowa 


Ping. 


Fireside 


FN recreational party sponsored by the Girls’ Athletic 
Association of Ferndale High School, the first of its king 
ever to be attempted here, was called, for want of a better name, 
a “fireside.” 

Very little in the line of recreation is provided for the young 
folks by this small community of seven hundred fifty people. 
Social dancing is prohibited in the school by religious prejudice, 
yet nothing is provided in its place. The high school as a recreg- 
tion center is little used by the students except in the roll of 
spectators at the four months of basketball games. The “fireside” 
was an experiment by the Girls’ Athletic Association to see if a 
social affair of some kind would work for a large number of 
students. 

The program for the “fireside” was an evening of active games, 
folk dances (which are permitted to the physical education 
classes), refreshments, and a group sing. The G.A.A. girls decided 
to invite boys, provided they were Ferndale High School students, 

Came the evening, about forty couples appeared, the fifteen 
girls who had volunteered to be hostesses and conduct the games, 
and the six couples of adults who had been invited as patrons and 
patronesses. The evening started with a grand march in the 
gymnasium. Then followed an explanation of the activities of the 
evening. Since all present had been given a little program booklet 
with a chart of the school building and numbers indicating location 
of different games, explanation consisted mainly in drawing atten- 
tion to the diagram. 

The games were organized in the following manner. In the 
gymnasium the badminton nets were up and three of the four 
courts were devoted to mass badminton. The fourth court was 
used for deck tennis. On the stage, built in connection with our 
gymnasium, were two games of shuffleboard and one of quoits. 
Popularity of these games showed that they should have been 
allotted more space somewhere in the building as the stage was 
crowded most of the evening. Out in the main hallway were 
located three ping-pong tables, a large checkerboard using the 
twelve-inch squares in our hall-floor linoleum as the checkerboard, 
two games known as ping-pong polo, one game known as box 
hockey, and one game known as table football. The biology room 
with its ten tables was devoted to table games such as chinese 
checkers, dominoes, and anagrams. The home economics depart- 
ment provided space for refreshments. 

After the grand march, all adjourned to the games they had 
wanted to try and most of the guests tried them all. An hour and 
a half later all were called back to the gymnasium for the folk 
dancing. Folk dances used were the broom dance, a “ferris wheel,” 
the Virginia Reel, a modified “Paul Jones” also known as 4 
“Brownie,” and the schottische—danced twice by popular demand. 
Two quadrilles, a polka, and a minuet were also scheduled but 
there was not time for. them all. Since most of the group were 
unfamiliar with these dances, an explanation was given of each 
first, with part of the group demonstrating. When it was felt that 
the group had the dance well in hand, they were allowed to do it. 
An hour later they were instructed to go to the home economics 
kitchen, get their refreshments, and find places in the sewing room. 

After refreshments, a girl’s door prize and a boy’s door prize 
were drawn from numbers on the booklets, and then the group 
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sang songs from mimeographed song sheets. The singing was led 
by three boys from our very popular boys’ quartette. At 11:30 
pM. the party adjourned. All reports have declared the party a 
huge success with more like it wanted. 

Reflection over events of the evening showed that the deck 
tennis was not as popular as a fourth court of mass badminton 
probably would have been. The table football was not good, as it 
required too much instruction to get it going. The quiet table 
games were not popular with so many other active games provided. 
The piano music on the stage did not seem loud enough to be 
heard all over the gymnasium and would probably have been 
better on the gym floor. The speaking microphone on our stage 
was very helpful in directing the grand march and in giving 
instructions for the folk dances. And surprising as it may seem, 
the fact that everyone was required to wear tennis shoes did not 
slow up the party in the least. Many thanks are due the manual 
training instructor who put his boys to work making the giant 
checkers, the shuffleboard pushers and pucks, and the hose rings 
for quoits and deck tennis; to the home economics teacher who 
supervised the preparation of the refreshments; and to local people 
who were more than willing to lend the ping-pong tables and the 
polo and hockey games. 

Nancy JANE Harvey 
Ferndale High School 
Ferndale, Washington 


Toward a Broader Intramural Program 
in the Junior College 


” my reading of the Journat I have not found a great deal of 
material regarding the Junior College. The Junior College is 
beginning to take its place in our school systems, but its athletics, 
both varsity and intramural, and its physical education program 
are developing much too slowly throughout this part of the coun- 
try to meet the needs of so many students. 

Here at Blackburn we are experimenting to see whether or not 
intramurals can be made to take the place of a required physical 
education program. This year, the first time which we attempted 
such a thing, we have succeeded in placing about 60 per cent 
of our boys in some intramural work each week, and we have had 
to date 95 per cent of our boys in at least one sports tournament 
during the year. We hope next year to raise the 60 per cent by a 
considerable margin. 

Today the junior college is groping its way along trying to 
decide which is the better of two objectives—“terminal educa- 
tion” or “liberal arts preparatory education.” Those men who are 
leaders in the field tend to lean toward the former of the two 
ideals. They neglect to consider, however, the fact that athletics 
and other extracurricular offerings as well as the curricular spe- 
cialties should prepare the student for an immediate entrance into 
the world of today. Statistics indicate that approximately 60 per 
cent of the junior college graduates do not go on to school. This 
60 per cent must be taught to play with their fellows before they 
go out to take their place in their respective communities. Varsity 
athletics teaches them how to play with strangers, but what about 
their play with those persons with whom they will have to live? 
Intramural sports teach one to play with those with whom he 
must live. 

Most junior colleges neglect the intramural or recreation pro- 
gram for an inadequate varsity program. Two practices a week in 
a local Y.M.C.A. or neighborhood gymnasium will not produce a 
respectable intercollegiate basketball team. Few such schools have 
adequate funds to make trips to schools whose teams are of equal 
ability, or to hire a sufficient number of competent officials for 
their home games. Games can seldom be scheduled a year ahead 
of time for the financial status of the school may not permit an 
intercollegiate schedule for the coming year. The coach is usually 
a teacher who must appear in the classroom the next day regard- 
less of the hour at which he reached home from the ball game the 
evening before. 

We have found that three hundred fifty dollars spent on 
intramural athletics will do much toward building an active pro- 
gram in the school. The first vear the following items of fine qual- 
ity can be purchased: 
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SAFEGUARD FEET IN ACTION 
See that your a have 


“POSTURE FOUNDATION c+xvas suoss 


NVESTIGATORS found “‘there seems 

to be a direct correlation between 
faulty feet conditions and fatigue, poor 
posture and retardation.’’ Make sure 
your students wear canvas shoes with 
“Posture Foundation.” This patented 
feature provides a definite safeguard 
against flat feet—gives the foot proper 
support and improves posture. 








1. Hard wedge piece prevents 
collapse of bone structure. 
2. Sponge rubber—no pressure. 





“Posture Foundation”’ is a patented device, found in canvas 
shoes made only under these 2 nationally known brands 


HOOD CANVAS SHOES <<#285> 
oie GOODRICH SPORT SHOES 











FAMOUS AMERICAN 
ATHLETES OF TODAY 
SERIES 


Ilustrated from Photographs . . $2.50 each 


Who is your favorite athlete? _—Bill Dickey? 
Glenn Cunningham? Dizzy Dean? No matter, 
you find him in one of the seven volumes in 
this series, along with almost a hundred others 
who have achieved fame in the sports world. 


Read the life story of these favorites; how 
they became great, and their rules for living 
in order to remain great. 


Beside their life story, is their complete, ac- 
curate record, which gives you a valuable ref- 
erence library. Each volume is thoroughly in- 
dexed, and the seven volumes make up one of 
the most valuable and entertaining works of 
its kind ever written. 


L.C. PAGE & COMPANY 


53 Beacon St. Boston 
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a) For golf, six sets of clubs (six clubs per set). 

b) For badminton, eight rackets and two nets. 

c) For boxing, one ring complete, two sets of gloves, and two 
head protectors. 

d) For the gymnasium walls, boxing, wrestling, and tumbling, 
six wall mats. 

e) For wrestling, one 20’ x 20’ mat cover. 

f) Awards, ten medium weight worsted sweaters with chenille 
emblems. 

During the second year equipment of the following nature can 
be purchased for the gymnasium with the same amount of money: 

a) Chest pulley-weights. 

b) Folding horizontal and vaulting bar. 

c) Wall-adjustment flying rings. 

d) Spring board. 

e) Low parallel bars. 

f) Vaulting horse. 

The preceding lists of equipment assume a small supply of 
equipment for the intramural program already on hand, including 
perhaps adequate softball supplies, one football, tennis and volley- 
ball nets, volleyballs, one half-dozen basketballs, horseshoes, and 
archery equipment for six persons. 

Intramurals can and will reach every boy if its offerings are 
broad enough and are intended for that purpose. Of course we need 
our varsity program, but it is just as important that we be certain 
that every boy in our school has an ample opportunity and is tak- 
ing part in some sports activity. 

It is because of the local interest in contrast to the relatively 
small amount of enthusiasm shown elsewhere that I am writing. 
Those of us who have watched such a program for one year feel 
that a marvelous opportunity is being overlooked by many other 
junior colleges similar to ours. 

MARLOWE SLATER 
Coach, Blackburn College, Illinois 


First Nebraska State High School Activities 
Association Gymnastics Meet 


bene meet was more or less of an experiment as this was the first 
time this sport had been included in the Activities Association 
program. It was held at the University of Nebraska on March 13, 
1940, and consisted of gymnastic and tumbling events. 

Briefly, the organization and promotion of this meet occurred 
in the following manner. First, approval was sought and gained 
from the State Athletic Board of Control. They were unanimous 
in approving the meet but felt that there should be at least six 
schools participating. The next step was to contact schools that 
might be interested and that had apparatus and facilities for this 
sport. The dozen schools contacted responded 100 per cent, and 
after the notice of the meet was published in the High School 
Bulletin several other schools requested further information on 
the meet. In all, sixteen schools planned to enter the contest. 

The next step was to set up the required exercises and the rules 
and regulations for the meet. After the required exercises had been 
sent, other material, such as a point system for difficulty of stunts, 
hints for competitors, suggested optional exercises, etc., was put 
into the hands of the coaches and they were requested to look 
over the material and bring out points that were not clear to them. 
In turn it was attempted to standardize nomenclature and the 
exercises. 

Next the coaches were invited to attend instruction and prac- 
tice sessions on Saturday mornings and afternoons at the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. The Varsity Gymnastics Team was on hand to 
demonstrate and give the coaches and their team members instruc- 
tion on all the apparatus and in tumbling. There were a total of 
eight high schools that attended these sessions for a period of five 
Saturdays. Some schools came but one time, others several times. 

About 400 ft. of slow-motion picture film showing some of the 
University gymnasts in action was available to all schools with 
16 mm. machines. There were nine schools that requested the film. 
The film was of considerable value in assisting the boys to see 
details of stunts such as shifting the wrists, shifting body weight, 
and correct head and body positions in exercises. 

Now for the meet itself! Of the sixteen schools that signified 









their desire of entering the meet, fourteen actually sent their 
blanks which carried the names of 120 boys. 

The competition included the horizontal bar, parallel bars, fly 
ing rings, side horse, and tumbling. The meet started at 2:39 
p. M. and the last boy finished his optional exercise at 4:39 P 7 

During the competition two sets of apparatus and one tumb, 
ling mat was used. There was one judge for each apparatys pe 
each judge marked every boy that competed on his set of appar. 
atus. It made a very fair method of judging. 

In the matter of awards the State Association presented the 
official State Championship trophy. The University of Nebraska 
Athletic Department provided medals for five places in all events 
Gold, Sterling Silver, Bronzart, Bronz (marked 4th), Bronz 
(marked 5th). It so happened that the awards were evenly dis. 
tributed among the strongest schools entered in the meet. An 
interesting feature of the meet was the fact that the high school 
with the largest enrollment in the state was represented as well as 
one of the smallest schools. : 

As there is considerable nervous tension and strain in an indi. 
vidual type of sport such as gymnastics, precautions were taken to 
have “spotters” on hand for dangerous tricks. It so happened that 
there were very few spills and not a single boy was injured, 

Much enthusiasm has been shown over this meet and a great 
deal of favorable comment has been received. Coaches have sent 
valuable suggestions and the majority are already planning for an. 
other State Championship Meet for the year 1941. 

CHARLES E. MILcer 
Gymnastics Coach 
University of Nebraska 
Nip-Nop and Swing-Swat 
- November 1938, there appeared an article in the Journar 
entitled “A Game Without a Name.” A postscript suggested 
“Gnip Gnop” as a name. During the past year my boys and 
myself have done a considerable amount of experimenting and 
think we have improved the game. Not only have we improved 
“Nip-Nop” (a new spelling so it can be pronounced) but we 
have also evolved a new game to be played on the same court, 
“Swing-Swat.” 

Before submitting the details of these two games I will say a 
few words regarding the origin of these games and their place 
in the recreation program. 

The original game, “nip-nop,” came into being because of a 
situation involving the same handicaps which so many physical 
education and camp folks have to meet: lack of space, lack of 
equipment, and lack of money, but a bountiful supply of energetic 
youngsters anxious to play. 

As is frequently the case when something new is developed, 
it is found that it not only meets the situation at hand, but it 
may be found to satisfy other needs as well. Thus instead of 
nip-nop just filling a needful situation at school, we have dis- 
covered that both games fit excellently into (1) Boy Scout meet- 
ings, (2) church recreation rooms, (3) clubs, (4) private homes, 
and (5) summer camps (particularly for rainy days). 

Please do not assume from my remarks that I believe that 
swing-swat and nip-nop are going to revolutionize the sports 
world. They are both low organized games of the tennis type, 
so easy and inexpensive to set up and so simple to play that 
they are within reach of practically every home, club, school, 
church, playground, or community center which has an unob- 
structed floor space 10’ x 20’. Contrast this with the space 
required for aerial darts, desk tennis, paddle tennis, tennis, or 
badminton and I believe you will begin to appreciate the idea back 
of these games. Perhaps I would be more accurate if I said that 
swing-swat and nip-nop belong in the same category with table 
tennis. But even here the advantage lies with the former games. 
The space required is the same, the equipment is much less 
expensive, and the exercise is more strenuous. 

Nie-Nop 

The Court.—Length, 12’; width, 6’ 4”; 
10” high. 

The Paddles—Length of handle, 12”; length of blade, 8”; 
width of blade, 7”; thickness of blade, #5” or 4”. 

The Ball—Extra durable ping-pong ball. 
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The Game—Serve by hitting the ball to the court on the 
near side, so that it will bounce into the court on the far side. 
Ball to hit the court on both sides of net before being played 
by receiver. Change serve at every two (2) points. Game: 11, 
15, or 21 points. 


Rules — : 
1. No player may step or touch any part of his body or his 


paddle inside the courts at any time during play. 

2. A serve which hits the net and goes over is “let.” 

3. Match shall be two out of three games. 

4. A “deuce” game shall be 10-all, or 14-all, or 20-all. To 
win such a game one player must get a two-point lead. 

5. Getting the serve: either player serves the ball and plays 
until one or the other wins a point. The winner of this point 
starts the game. When playing a match, the loser of the pre- 
ceding game serves first. 


SWING-SWAT 


The Court —Length, 12’; width, 6’ 4”; net, 3’. 

Short service 18” from net line, center line from short service 
lines to ends of court, dividing the court into two sections, right 
and left. 

The Paddle —Length of handle, 12”; width of blade, 7”; length 
of blade, 8”; thickness of blade, 3%”. 

The Bird—Rubber tip with rounded nose. Six turkey wing 
feathers so set as to give the bird a spin. Length of feathers 
above rubber tip, 6”; diameter of bird at feather tips approxi- 
mately 8”. 

The Game.—Serve by holding bird by the feathers with rubber 
tip toward the floor, and hit with an upward swing of the paddle. 
Serve diagonally, right court first, then left. Change serve every 
two points. Game: 11, 15, 21, as decided before play starts. 

Rules—No player may step in the court at any time during 
play, nor may he touch his paddle or any part of his body in 
the court during play. 

A bird hit on the line is considered good. A bird going in 
dead space counts against the one who touches it last. Upward 
or sideward strokes may be used only. No down swings. This 
means that on all strokes the hand must be higher than the blade 
of the paddle. 

Getting the serve: either player serves the bird and plays until 
one of the other wins a point. The winner of this point starts 
the game. When playing a match, the loser of the preceding 
games serves first. 

Ray B. SINGER, 
Hadley Vocational School, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Aerial Volleyball 


HE “How We Do It” column is a very interesting corner in 

the JourNAL. This contribution is offered in the hope that it 
will be of value to other readers. 

The game is very valuable to me in that it is a great force 
in keeping one of my recreation classes enjoyable and interesting. 
It is a hybrid between volleyball and aerial darts. The rules of 
the game are the same as volleyball with the exception that the 
court may be made smaller to conform to the size of the class, 
and the serving line is 8 ft. from the net. The net may be low- 
ered to permit a faster game. A regular aerial dart schuttlecock 
is used and each player has a plywood paddle, the handle 8 in. 
long and the rounded hitting surface with a diameter of 7 in. 
An ordinary bottle cork with 4 or 5 duck or chicken feathers 
stuck in on the larger end will work if the manufactured dart 
is not at hand. 

Call the game “badminton” and it will be enjoyed all the 
more. The game is especially valuable in older ladies’ classes 
where volleyball requires too much skill and may injure or hurt 
them in case a “miss” is experienced. It is an excellent class 
method to lead up to the wrist action and arm-eye coordination 
so necessary in the game of badminton. 

ApoLpH F. WINTER 


Instructor, Chicago Turn Gemeinde 
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SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


For Playground and 
Recreational Departments 


Complete Line of 


THE P. GOLDSMITH SONS, Inc. 
JOHN AND FINDLAY STS., CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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es Dance Section 























Margaret Jewell 
Stanford University 


Perhaps the happiest privilege of this Column is that of bring- 
ing to you news of experimental happenings in dance education 
which have proved successful in one place or another. Such 
items very often act as just the right touchstone for our own 
experimentation. Of particular interest this month is news of 
the Institute of American Rhythms and Dances conducted at the 
Duluth State Teachers College in March by Ellen Mosbek Soren- 
son of the State University of Iowa. The Institute grew out 
of a series of Folk Dance Nights held at the College and was 
attended by teachers, recreation leaders, and “just dancers’ from 
all over Northern Minnesota. Mimeographed material considered 
six units: Modern Ballroom, Tap-Clog-Jig, Gay Nineties to Early 
Modern, Pioneer (Civil War 1775-1890), Colonial Period (1725- 
1775), and Indian Dances. Three sessions were held, concluding 
with a Play Party. 

Folk dance interest continues to grow and more classes are 
also being announced in social dance. Such a course is being 
offered on Saturday afternoons at Ohio University. The series 
of seven lessons finished with an open session of swing and “‘jit- 
terbug” dancing. 

* * * 

Successful high schoo! symposia have been reported from 
localities as far-flung as Cincinnati, Ohio, and Santa Clara, 
California. The first was attended by 115 students. Lois Rath- 
burn of Hillsdale School and the University of Cincinnati was 
the guest teacher. 

At Santa Clara, Marjorie Lucas of San Jose State College 
was leader of a large group of high school students from Red- 
wood City, Palo Alto, San Jose, Salinas, Hayward, and Santa 
Clara. 

At Ohio State University a symposium for dance instructors 
was held in February. In the morning session Mrs. Tina Flade 
Mooney conducted a class in technique from her approach. Geneva 
Watson led the afternoon lesson and discussion on problems of 
teaching composition to college students. 

* * * 


Each mail brings more and more announcements of spring 
programs, concerts, and demonstrations. Student dancers are 
at their best after a year’s progressive work and are eager to 
share their achievement with an audience. 

Mills College led off the California activities with a concert 
by Marian Van Tuyl and group on April 5. The group, which 
shows amazing growth since last year, left on April 16 for engage- 
ments in Southern California. 








On April 11 student dancers at the Hayward High Schoo) 
presented their annual dance concert, directed by Dorothy Smith 
who has done such fine work in her boys’ classes. 

Stanford Orchesis presented its annual dance concert April 
16 under the auspices of the Committee on Public Exercises 
Numbers from this program are to be danced for the Mothery 
Club on April 30. Orchesis member will also appear in the Stan. 
ford Players’ production of “Richard II” in May, and in “The 
Headless Horseman,” operetta by Benet and Moore, the same 
month. 

The University of California dance students joined in an gh. 
class dance program on April 17. 

In May, concerts are planned by San Jose State College and 
by the University of California at Los Angeles. 


* * * 





Farther East we have word of brisk dance activity directeg 
by Nora Staael at St. Cloud, Minnesota, Teachers College, }, 
February several car loads of student dancers made an excursig, 
to Minneapolis where they saw the program presented by the 
Minneapolis Modern Dance Group at the Y.W.C.A. Later in the 
same month the newly organized Dance Group at St. Clow 
appeared in their own composition in an “Indian Cantata.” [y 
March the Humphrey-Weidman dancers were presented at ¢& 
Cloud to a record-breaking crowd. 

Ohio program news begins with Lake Erie College in Pains. 
ville where dance is led by Eleanor Frampton. Three programs 
have been presented by the advanced class—at the Music and 
Drama Club in Painesville, the University Club in Warren, and 
the May show for Cleveland Artists at the Cleveland Museun 
of Art. A demonstration by all dance students was given in 
March. 

Miss Graham danced with her group at the University of 
Oregon and Oregon State College in March. In connection with 
her first concert the Northwest Dance Symposium was held with 
participants from Oregon State College, Reed, and Pacific. A 
further addition to the customary symposium program will bea 








hanya holm studio 


concentrated summer courses 


june course—june 10-july 5 (4 weeks) 
midsummer course—july 22-august 2 (2 weeks) 
late summer course—august 26-september 13 (3 weeks) 


hanya holm dance company 


available for concerts 
for further information write to 


e 215 west 11 street ©@ mew york e@ wa 9-6530 








SUMMER NORMAL SCHOOL 


June 3rd to August 23rd—12 Weekly Units 


LOUIS H. CHALIF—National, POLLY KORCHIEN — Modern 
Folk and Character Dances Dance—Intensive Course or 


Weekly Lessons 
ALEXIS DOLINOFF—Ballet 
FRANCES L. CHALIF—Baby 
JOHN WRAY—Tap 
FRANCES L. CHALIF—-Ballroom 


AMOS L. CHALIF—Ballroom 
PACO CANSINO—Spanish 
JOHN PLAZA—Acrobatics 
Alertness Credit 
: e 
630 FIFTH AVENUE Cottad ? 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


NEW YORK, N.Y. Write for free catalogue 

















PINOCCHIO 
An easy group number for 9 dancers. Also large assort- 
ment of dances for children, adults, beginners, and 
advanced students, in every type of dance. All clearly 
described and printed, FOR SALE AT REASONABLE 


PRICES. 
CHALIF SCHOOL 


Rockefeller Center, International Building 
630 h Avenue, New York 


Write for free Mail Order Catalog 
Set of 5 Chalif Text Books, Special... . 
Separately, Each $2.00 $8.50 
Folk Dances in 4 Volumes 











Vol. | 21 dances (easy) 
Vol. I1 2Odances (medium difficulty) 
Vol. Il 20 dances (advanced) 





$4 for the 3 volumes. Separately, $1.50 each. 
Vol. IV New—10 dances, $1.50 
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talk on “Esthetic Theory” by Robert Motherwell of the Uni- 
versity Art Department, and a session on modern music and ac- 
companiment by Kay Holman, accompanist. 

Agnes Jones of Northwestern University has completed her 
winter series of lectures and solo recitals for the Chicago junior 
colleges. These are given semi-annually as part of the Fine Arts 
Course for the colleges. Recently Miss Jones has also appeared 
in solo lecture-demonstrations at the Steinmetz High School, 
Chicago, and for the Ladies’ Night Program of the American 
Chemical Society. 

A new dance group has been organized at St. Cloud State 
Teachers College in Minnesota under the direction of Nora Staael. 
The group consists of eight student members as well as several 
dance enthusiasts of the community including Helen Sternick, 
teacher of English at Central junior High School, Mae Vassberg 
who has a dance studio in St. Cloud, Lorraine Rangost, teacher 
of Physical Education at Technical High School, and Amy Roop 
of the St. Cloud State Teachers College College Physical Educa- 
tion Department. 

A pre-Classic program in dance forms was presented to the 
third “English Suite” by Bach at Kent State University, di- 
rected by Mrs. Virginia Harvey. 

Students of Vickery Hubbard at the University of Akron gave 
a demonstration in March for the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women. 

At the University of Cincinnati an all-Bach program is to 
be presented in May by the Dance Club, Glee Club, Oratorio 
Society, and Stringed Orchestra. 

The Dance Club of the College of Wooster, led by Geneva 
Jacobs, plans two lecture-demonstrations as well as a spring 
dance program. 

At Antioch College where Dorothy Doerus teaches dance, 
a dance evening—including folk, tap, and modern dance—was 
given in March. 

* * * 


In North Carolina, concerts were given at Duke University, 
directed by Modena Lewis, on April 12, and at the Woman’s 
College of the University of North Carolina, directed by Jean 
Brownlee, on April 13. 

Dance at Fredonia Normal School in New York shows dis- 
tinct growth under the leadership of Annabelle Ranslem. Two 
new dance classes have been formed and a demonstration was 


recently given. 
* * * 


Connecticut news comes from the College for Women in New 
London where the Dance Group has recently presented two dis- 
cussion-demonstrations and a symposium attended by Pembroke, 
St. Joseph, Vassar, and Wheaton. In March a “Study Evening” 
for all dance classes was held. 

Emily White’s students at St. Joseph gave a lecture-demon- 
stration for the State Physical Education Association at their 
spring meeting. 

At the University of Connecticut, college and community will 
join in a production of “Orpheus,” April 15 and 16. Josephine 


TED SHAWN 


will teach July 29—August 31 








- = JACOB’S PILLOW SCHOOL OF THE DANCE = 


near LEE, MASSACHUSETTS, in the Berkshires 


Six-week course, July 1 to August 10 
For Men and Women Teachers of Physical Education and the Dance 


Three-week course, August 12 to 31 
For Concert Dancers and Advanced Dance Students 


MIRIAM WINSLOW and FOSTER FITZ-SIMONS 


Director: MISS MARY WASHINGTON BALL 
State Teachers College, Cortland, New York 


(Jacob’s Pillow was formerly the Shawn School of the Dance for Men) 


Rogers is directing the dance group in the ballet for it. A 
March recital by Edwin Strawbridge, Virginia Miller and dance 
group at the University aroused great interest. 
In January, Truda Kaschmann and Alwin Nikalais presented 
a dance recital at the Avery Memorial in Hartford. 
* * * 


Always newsworthy are the activities of the Modern Dance 
Group of Minneapolis. As part of a series of lectures on the 
Arts and Religion sponsored by the St. Paul Unity Church, Ruth 
Hatfield and Gertrude Lippincott, co-directors of the Modern 
Dance Group, gave two lectures on March 31 and April 7, on 
the “Relation of Dance and Religion.” 

On April 13, the State Convention of the Women’s Inter- 
national League for Peace and Freedom sponsored a performance 
in St. Paul of sections from the Group’s “Statement for Peace.” 

The Group presented Gertrude Lippincott’s “American Scene” 
on April 18, at the Hallie Q. Brown Settlement House in St. 


Paul. 
* * * 


We have grown so accustomed to news of concert artists 
in Modern Dance who offer master lessons at colleges and uni- 
versities en route, but it is seldom word of such classes in ballet 
reaches us. However, in February when the Ballet Russe was 
in Columbus, Mississippi, Vincenzio Celli, Maestro di Ballo, taught 
such a lesson at the Mississippi State College for Women to 
Miss Emma Ody Pohl’s class in advanced ballet. All physical 
education classes stopped and the large gymnasium was filled with 
curious and interested students and faculty. 








Women’s Athletic + 
« Section News 


Rachel Jane Benton 

The Officials Rating Committee . . . has announced that em- 
blems will be given only in basketball, until the volleyball and 
softball ratings have established a more definite place for them- 
selves. It is apparent that there is widespread lack of information 
about the basketball emblem and blazer. The official blazer, 
with the emblem, may be purchased from Malone and Albright, 
1001 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, for $9.25. The emblem alone 
costs $.75 and may be purchased from the same firm. When 
ordering either of these it is necessary to enclose the rating card. 
Intramural emblems may be purchased from the Chairman of 
the Women’s National Official Rating Committee, Louise Gray, 
for $.25 each. 

Public Relations for N.S.W.A. ... could be greatly helped, 
according to a number of State Representatives, if the importance 
of better standards of competition could be impressed upon school 
superintendents and recreation supervisors. The Legislative Board 

















will teach July 1—August 3 
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voted to carry out a proposal of the Rules and Editorial Com- 
mittee along this line. The latter felt that conditions warranted 
a statement of objectives which could be presented to school 
superintendents and principals, parents’ groups and organizations. 
This statement in the form of a resolution is being prepared and 
is to be presented by N.S.W.A. to the A.A.H.P.E.R. Council 
meeting. Resolutions will also be prepared concerning the 
N.S.W.A. attitude toward women’s participation in the Olympic 
Games and toward men’s attempts to promote football for 
women. 

New State Representatives . . . are Edith Ball for Maryland 
in the place of Marie Parker, who was forced to resign because 
of ill health, and Jean Thompson for New Mexico. 

The Motion Picture Committee .. . calls attention to the fol- 
lowing films: 

Aquatic Artistry, 1 reel, 16 mm., sd., a Pete Smith Specialty. 
M-G-M. Harold (Dutch) Smith, a former champion, demon- 
strates in slow motion the required Olympic dives. Slow motion 
and close-ups clearly analyze fundamentals of the approach, hur- 
dle, take-off, and the form in the air. Some comedy element. 
Recommended for intermediate and advanced divers. 

Table Tennis, 1 reel, 16 mm., sd., a Pete Smith Specialty. 
M-G-M. Coleman Clark demonstrates the game. He first 
analyzes, through slow motion, the-grip, fundamental strokes, 
and spin shots; then rallies with an expert partner to clarify the 
speed, footwork, and strategy of the game. The film is handi- 
capped by the comedy element, but is recommended as an aid 
in teaching table tennis to any age group. 

Good Badminton, 1 reel, 16 mm., sd., Warner Brothers. Hugh 
Herbert and Walter Pidgeon discuss the elements of badminton 
and demonstrate a beginning game. This is followed by a demon- 
stration of the strokes with a little slow motion of backhand, 
service, and smash by Jess Willard and Cliff Sawyer. Consider- 
able footage is allowed for a fast strategic game. Sound track 
is educational, film primarily entertaining. 
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President—Lynn B. Sherrill, Louisiana State University. 

President-Elect—Dr. Ethel J. Saxman, University of Alabama. 

Vice-Pres. (Health Education)—Fannie B. Shaw, State Depart- 
ment, Ga. 

Vice-Pres. (Physical Education)—-Dr. E. Benton Salt, University 
of Florida. 

Vice-Pres. (Recreation)—Dr. J. R. Sharman, U. of Alabama. 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT ANNUAL MEETING 
Jeanie M. Pinckney 

Under the efficient and able direction of President Anne Schley 
Duggan, Texas State College for Women, the Southern District 
of the American Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation met for its thirteenth annual session at the Tutwiler 
Hotel, Birmingham, Alabama, March 27-30. The large number 
of members who attended the convention were well distributed 
over the thirteen states comprising the Southern District. Alabama 
members of the Southern Association proved gracious and com- 
petent hosts and hostesses under the capable direction of Jessie 
R. Garrison, local convention manager. 

Last summer, the Program Committee chose “Integration—lIts 
Meaning and Function” as the theme for its conference; this 
represented a continuation of work begun in Tulsa last year 
and served as a focal point in planning general and section meet- 
ings. Significant progress was made this year in taking steps 
toward converting the convention into a working conference in 
which the members studied and discussed problems toward that 
end. 

In addition to improving the nature of the general discussions 
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and the solution of common problems, the program Provided 
visitation periods to local centers and interviews with gos 
consultants in various professional fields for those Seeking such 
opportunities for increasing their professional background, T 
eagerness with which the members sought to become better Mt 
formed in general education as it affects the fields of bell 
physical education, and recreation was evidenced by the mean, 
ingful questions asked and the broad contributions taal 
throughout the conference. By working democratic principle 
and standards into the program itself, the understandings 
democratic teaching and living became more real. 

Under the guidance of several prominent speakers, educational 
meanings were made that reinforced the theme of the Conference 
Dr. Duggan addressed the group on the subject of “Who |s 
Liberally Educated?” Dr. Rosalind Cassidy, Mills College, Oak. 
land, California, spoke on “New Directions in Physical Education.» 
and Dr. E. C. Lindeman, New York School of Social Work. took 
as his subject, “Leisure in a Democratic Culture.” 

An interesting innovation was Ta d-Shu—the general recrea. 
tional session—under the chairmanship of Jackson R. Sharman 
University of Alabama. This kind of general session had educa. 
tional as well as social implications for the delegation. 

The important business passed upon this year consisted of 
adopting a new constitution which parallels closely the constitution 
of our National Association. This adoption will enable the 
Southern District to carry out its plan of making a working 
conference of its annual meeting to blend the work of health, 
physical education, and recreation into a desirable whole. 

New officers for the year 1940-41 in addition to those given 
at the head of this column: Members-at-Large, Dudley Ashton, 
Ahrens Trade School, Louisville, Kentucky, and Harlan G. Met. 
calf, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, 
According to the new constitution, the position of secretary- 
treasurer will be a combined and permanent office. The secretary. 
treasurer will be appointed by the Executive Committee. 


ARKANSAS 
Maurice Clay 

The Annual Playday for Arkansas College Women will be 
held at Arkansas State College, at Jonesboro, instead of the 
College of the Ozarks as previously announced. Mrs. Amy 
Mason is in charge. 

The spring meeting of the Arkansas State Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation was held in Little 
Rock on April 13. Eugene Lambert of the University of Arkan- 
sas presided. 

Ralph Carr, midwest field representative of the American Red 
Cross, St. Louis, conducted a Lifesaving Instructors’ School at 
Henderson State Teachers College from April 1-6 for fifteen 
students. Mrs. Lucille Womack Bates is in charge of the pro- 
gram at the College. 

Under the leadership of Clifford S. Blackburn, State Director 
of Physical Education in Arkansas, numerous schools are organ- 
izing work in health and physical education. 

An interesting program of work in health and physical edu- 
cation is being carried on in the Jonesboro, Crossett, Fairview, 
Paragould, Joiner, Beebe, Camden, Little Rock, and Fort Smith 
High Schools. 

FLORIDA 
Beth Daane 

The annual luncheon and meeting of the Association of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation of the Florida Education 
Association was held Friday, March 29, at the high school cafeteria 
in Orlando. The new officers elected were: President, Mrs. D. 
D. Hunt, Tampa; President-Elect, Frank Philpott, St. Peters- 
burg; Secretary, Joe Hall, Tallahassee. 

A workshop to prepare a “Course of Study in Health Edu- 
cation” will be held for six weeks this summer at F.S.C.W. in 
Tallahassee. 

KENTUCKY 
Arnold Winkenhofer 

Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, Richmond, expects 
to graduate nine majors in health and physical education this 
coming June. Western Kentucky State Teachers College, Bowling 
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Green, will graduate eight majors and ten minors at the close 


of this year. , er 
The University of Kentucky reports the following activities. 


A folk dance team composed of eight students participated in The 
Folk Festival at the Conference of Southern Mountain Workers, 
Knoxville, March 3-5. Coeducational classes in ballroom and folk 
dancing have been popular and one evening each week is devoted 
to a program of corecreational activities open to all students. The 
recital program of the Modern Dance Group, under the super- 
vision of Mary King Montgomery, will be given in May. 

M. G. Karsner, University of Kentucky, has developed two 
films, “The Teaching of Archery” and “Fundamental Steps in 
Folk Dancing,” which are available for distribution through the 
Extension Service. 

The University expects to graduate fifteen women and six 
men students with majors in health and physical education this 
year. Five graduate students with majors in physical education 
are expected to complete the requirements for the degree of mas- 
ter of arts. 

NORTH CAROLINA 
Charles E. Spencer 


The annual meeting of the North Carolina Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation met in Raleigh, March 
17. Dr. F. W. Maroney, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
gave an interesting and inspiring address on health and physical 
education. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year are: President, J. H. 
Nettles, Boyden High School, Salisbury; Vice-President, Alma 
Wyche, Duke University; Secretary and Treasurer, Charles E. 
Spencer, State Department of Public Instruction, Raleigh. 

Duke University authorities recently announced that boxing 
as an intercollegiate sport was to be discontinued. Boxing, how- 
ever, will be continued as an intramural activity. It was an- 
nounced, also, that while boxing was being dropped, lacrosse 
was to be given a definite place on the intercollegiate program. 

Western Carolina Teachers College, Cullowhee, is expanding 
its Department of Health and Physical Education by adding 
additional courses for men and women to meet the new certifica- 
tion requirements of the State Department of Public Instruction. 
Ralph J. Andrews, Director of the Department, is to be congratu- 
lated on the program. 

Dr. Oliver K. Cornwell, Director of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation at the University of North Carolina, is on leave of 
absence during the spring quarter to attend Teachers College, 
Columb‘a University. 
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TEXAS 
Hazel A. Richardson 


Southwestern University, Georgetown, is now offering study 
leading to a degree in physical education. The University is 
building a new $60,000 gymnasium. The new program and facil- 
ities will afford a full schedule of recreation and physical educa- 
tion activities, under the direction of Mr. Rhea H. Williams, a 
graduate of Southern Methodist University and Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity. The women’s program is under the direction of Esther 
Messick, who holds degrees from Northwestern University. 

Dr. Rosalind Cassidy, Mills College, visited Texas en route to 
the Southern District Convention at Birmingham. Dr. Cassidy 
first stopped in Denton where she took part on the program of 
the Health and Physical Education Professional Club at the Texas 
State College for Women. From Denton Dr. Cassidy went to 
Austin, where she participated in the Health Education Conference 
program sponsored by the University of Texas under the direction 
of Jeanie M. Pinckney. 


VIRGINIA 
Lawrence T. Ludwig 

The intramural program at the University of Virginia under 
the leadership of Professor R. N. Hoskins includes: touch foot- 
ball, volleyball, horseshoe pitching, table tennis, boxing, track and 
field, handball, softball, swimming, and tennis. The number of 
contests ranged from 2 to 238 with a total of 1353; the number 
of contestants ranged from 53 to 643 with a total of 1169, exclud- 
ing duplications. 
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President—Catherine Worthingham, Stanford University. 
Vice-President—Dudley DeGroot, San Jose State College. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Bernice Moss. State Department, Utah. 
News Editor—Margaret King, Salinas, California. 


At the Southwest District Conference recently held at Long 
Beach, California, the following officers were elected to serve 
the District for the coming year: President, Bernice Moss, State 
Department, Utah; Vice-President, James Coleman, University 
of Nevada; Secretary-Treasurer, Violet Richardson Ward, Berke- 
ley Public Schools, California. 


ARIZONA 
Janet Wood 
Tucson High School sponsored a playday April 20 for neigh- 
boring high schools. Under the direction of Burdetta Kines, 
individual and group activities were participated in by schools 
of the Southern Conference. 
Kingman High School was hostess to eighth-grade students 
from schools in the northern part of the state on April 20. 
Continued growth of physical education is evidenced by re- 
ports coming from various parts of the State. Treva Leftridge 
of Wilcox High School writes that added equipment and space 
facilities for the use of girls only has been made available. Bur- 
detta Kine tells of the entirely new girls’ physical education 
plant at the Tucson High School. Frances Rhodes of Kingman 
High School has added archery to the program for senior stu- 
dents. 


CALIFORNIA 
Margaret King 


California State Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation officers elected at the Annual Conference in Long 
Beach for the year 1940-41 are as follows: President, Edwin H. 
Trethaway, Los Angeles City Schools; President-Elect, Louise 
S. Cobb, University of California, Berkeley; Vice-President for 
Health, Dr. Richard Gray Soutar, Sacramento City Schools; 
Vice-President for Physical Education, Rodgers L. Moore, Tulare 
County Schools, Visalia; Vice-President for Recreation, Walter 
L. Scott, Long Beach; Secretary, W. H. Orion, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Sacramento; Treasurer, W. C. Sim, Sacra- 
mento Junior College. 

At the Long Beach Conference, Fresno was designated as the 
place for holding the 1941 Annual Conference of the Association. 

The California Commission for the Golden Gate International 
Exposition recently announced that the Recreation Building on 
Treasure Island will again be open to the public for the 1940 
season. 

The Publications Committee of the California Association of 
Health, Physica! Education, and Recreation has inaugurated a 
permanent file of all articles published by members of the Asso- 
ciation. Hazel Cubberley is state chairman of the committee. 

Lucile K. Czarnowski, University of California, Berkeley, 
has been awarded the Lingiad gold medal and diploma by the 
Committee for the Stockholm Lingiad of 1939, Sweden. 

The West Coast was well represented at the national meet- 
ings in Chicago. Among those from California who participated 
in the program were the following: Dr. Anna S. Espenschade 
and Lucile K. Czarnowski of the University of California at 
Berkeley; John F. Bovard, University of California at Los Ange- 
les; Catherine Worthingham, Margaret Jewell, and Luell Weed, 
Stanford University; Pauline M. Frederick, University of South- 
ern California; Edna Bailey, Berkeley; James Houloose, Public 
Schools, Long Beach; C. L. Glenn, Board of Education, Los 
Angeles; Jane Shurmer, Chico State College. 

Bowling has become an important item in the Women’s Ath- 
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letic Association program at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. This spring, for the first time, the Association offered 
competition in the form of a bowling league for the girls. 

First place in the Western Regional and third place in the 
Women’s National Intercollegiate Telegraphic Meet went to the 
University of California at Los Angeles. 

The Los Angeles Area Women’s Officials Rating Board has 
been organized to take charge of official ratings for basketball, 
hockey, softball, speedball and volleyball. Officers of the Board 
are: Marjorie Allen, Chairman; Pauline Frederick, Vice-Chair- 
man; Lucile Verhulst, Treasurer. 

The Oakland Unit of the California Association held a dinner 
meeting April 19 at which a group of boys and girls from Clare- 
mont Junior High School presented a program of cowboy dances. 
The program was followed by participation of the Unit members 
in the same dances. 

Kingsburg Union High School recently acquired its first 
gymnasium. As it will be necessary for both boys and girls to 
use the same gym floor, the program has been planned so the 
girls use the gym two days a week and the boys two days. Fri- 
days are devoted to a coeducational recreational program. 


NEVADA 
Chester Scranton 


Reno will be host to the 1941 Convention of the Southwest 
District. This will be the first time Nevada has had the oppor- 
tunity to entertain Southwest delegates, and plans are already 
being formulated under the direction of James W. Coleman, 
University of Nevada, to make the convention a success. 

The recently organized Nevada State Physical Education 
Association, under the leadership of President P. A. Diskin of 
Las Vegas, has sent to all members a memorandum announcing 
the intention of the Association to improve the standards of 
health and physical education instruction and practice within 
the schools of the state. 

NEW MEXICO 
Nina B. Lamkin 


Mabel Bennet reports that the physical education teachers in 
Junior High and Senior High have been holding weekly meet- 
ings to formulate new policies for the Albuquerque city system. 
A rotating junior high program will be set up so the same equip- 
ment may be used at different schools. 

The State Committee of Women’s Sports of the National 
Section of Women’s Athletics, of which Jean Thompson is chair- 
man, met in March at Albuquerque and adopted the following 
resolutions: (1) girls’ rules for girls’ sports; (2) women directors 
and officials for women’s sports; (3) annual playdays at State 
Colleges; (4) circularize all school administrators in the State 
in regard to the state program as outlined. 


UTAH 
Bernice Moss 


In recent weeks District Conventions have been held in five 
of the six Districts of the Utah Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation. At these meetings there has been 
an attempt to emphasize practical problems of the teacher and 
to demonstrate representative physical education activities. Dis- 
trict One met on April 6 at Ogden with Helena B. Case, chair- 
man, in charge. District Two held its conference in Salt Lake 
City April 13 under the general direction of Melba Gunnell. 
The District Four meeting was held at Ephraim on April 13 
with Don Simmons, chairman, directing the meetings. District 
Five met in two sections. The northern section convened at 
Roosevelt on February 10 under the leadership of Merrill Croft 
and the southern section met at Price on March 2 with Alice 
Brinton acting as chairman. District Six met in Kanab on April 
13 in conjunction with the Southern Utah Principals Association. 
Wallace Osborne, district chairman, and Lorin C. Miles, president 
of the principals, planned the program which featured physical 
education. 

The first State Dance Conference sponsored by the Dance Sec- 
tion of the Utah Association was held in Salt Lake City, March 
15-17. Beatrice E. Richardson of Scripps College, California. 
was the guest speaker. 


For the past ten years Clinton Larson of Madison Junio: 
High School, Granite District, has conducted a first-aid trainin, 
course for boys, under the program of the American Red Cross 
This year there are forty-seven boys taking their Standard Course 
having completed their Junior Course two years ago while jn 
the seventh grade. 
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Edith M. Lindsay 


A bulletin by Loraine Frost, Assistant Professor, Department 
of Physical Education for Women, University of Iowa, on Po. 
ture and Body Mechanics has just been published by the Extep. 
sion Division of the University of Iowa. The contents consi 
of discussions of the values and analysis of good body mechanics; 
descriptions of good mechanics in sitting, walking, and other 
common activities, and a description of the Iowa Posture Test, 
The material for this pamphlet has been gathered from exper. 
ience with college freshmen in body mechanics classes in which 
a knowledge and appreciation of good body mechanics are de- 
veloped. 

The new Wellesley high school building is equipped throughout 
with posture chairs. These were made especially for the school 
and are of excellent design and construction. 

At Wellesley College there are three types of opportunity open 
to the students for receiving posture instruction: they may join a 
class in individual gymnastics, meeting two periods a week for the 
winter term; they may go to a ten-minute class immediately fol- 
lowing their regular physical education period for a few group ex 
ercises and help at the mirror; or they may go for occasional con- 
ferences, at which time their posture needs are discussed and they 
are given exercises to do at home. 

Pasadena Junior College is reorganizing the physical education 
course for thirteenth-year students. They feel that the previous 
course lacked contemporaneousness and realism shown in the poor 
posture, ungraceful walk, and lack of poise of students. They now 
include a complete analysis of each student and then by instruc- 
tion and practice help to “re-fashion each girl’s figure”; improve 
internal health; secure rest and relaxation both mentally and 
physically ; and practice in securing graceful and physiologically 
sound movement of the body. 

Mrs. Lisa Beth-Zausmer is teaching Medical Massage and Cor- 
rective Exercise according to the well-known European method of 
Hoffka at the Boston School for Medical Massage and Physio- 
therapy. She had her training as physiotherapist in Vienna and 
came to the United States about a year ago. For a while she 
worked in the Infantile Paralysis Clinic at the Boston Children’s 
Hospital. She has done a great deal of work on exercises to cor- 
rect functional scoliosis in school children. 

Dr. James Houloose, medical director of the Long Beach City 
Schools, gave a very interesting paper on “Mental and Social Health 
Problems in Corrective and Restricted Activities” at the Confer- 
ence of the Pacific Coast Section of the American Student Health 

Changes have created new demands on American schools and 
schools must continuously readjust their programs as these changes 
take place in our economic, political, and social life. J. B. Ed- 
mondson, Dean of the School of Education, University of Michi- 
gan, in a recent article, “Why Demands on Schools Are Chang- 
ing,” enumerates fourteen significant changes which have educa- 
tional implications, more than half of which relate directly to the 
therapeutic field in the public schools. 

The Charles Boettcher School for Crippled Children of Denver 
will be ready for occupancy for the second semester. The school 
was constructed and deeded to the school district in honor of 
a Colorado pioneer whose son, Claude K. Boettcher, donated 55 
per cent of the total cost of the building. Operating expenses 
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will be maintained by tne school district and all administrative 
functions will be carried on by the Denver Public Schools. Crip- 
pled children from the kindergarten through the twelfth grade 


will be admitted. 
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President—Willard Greim, Denver, Colorado. 
President-Elect—Helen Manley, University City, Mo. 
Vice-President—P. E. Mickelson, Fargo, N.D. 

Sec.-Treas. and News Editor—J. H. Morrison, Wayne, Nebraska. 


COLORADO 
Percy Clapp 

Women’s Athletic Association representatives from the colleges 
in eight states of the South Central region held a convention on 
the Colorado State College of Education campus April 18-20. 
The topic for discussion was “The Relation of Recreation to the 
School’s Physical Education Program.” 

A western party was given in honor of Ethel Bowers by 
the Eastern Division of the Colorado Association of Health and 
Physical Education at the Olin Hotel in Denver on February 29. 

The square dance group of Mabel Rilling, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Physical Education for Women, Denver University, has 
been selected to represent this region at the National Folk Fes- 
tival held annually at Washington, D. C. 

Vera Brooks of New Jersey State Teachers College will be 
onthe staff at Colorado State College of Education this summer, 
teaching courses in health education. 

The annual Colorado state high school track meet is to be 
held at the University of Colorado on May 18. Beginning this 
year the meet will be divided into an “A” and “B” class. 

Willard Greim, Director of Health and Physical Education 
for the Denver Public Schools, is to be on the University of 
Colorado faculty this summer. 


KANSAS 
L. P. Washburn 


The Central District Physical Education Convention for this 
year has come and gone. Kansas has received a great deal of 
benefit from the meeting. It has quickened the interest in 
health and physical education throughout the state; it has brought 
new ideas, and many of our people have benefited from the 
contact with leaders in the field of health and physical education 
who attended the meeting. 

The Kansas State Physical Education annual Convention was 
merged with that of the Central District. The special committees 
which have been active during the past year are: Radio, Curricu- 
lum Committee for Girls, Curriculum Committee for Boys, and 
Legislative Committee. The following officers were elected to 
serve during the coming year: President, Edna McCullough, 
Emporia; President-Elect, C. S. Moll, Manhattan; Vice-President, 
E. R. Elbel, Lawrence; Secretary-Treasurer, Eva Lyman, Wichita; 
Bulletin Editor, L. P. Washburn, Manhattan. 

District Council Members are Edna McCullough, Emporia; 
Oran Shearer, Wichita; Irma Gene Nevins, Pittsburg. National 
Council Members: Helen Saum, Manhattan; Ruth Hoover, Law- 
rence. Members-at-Large elected at the State Council meeting 
are: R. H. McAlister, Wichita; Geneva Millett, Hays; Evelyn 
Hinton, Wichita; Henry Shenk, Junction City; R. R. Strait, 
Chanute. 

MINNESOTA 
Carl L. Nordly 

A health, physical education, and recreation center was opened 
in January at Mankato State Teachers College. Included in the 
new building are three gymnasiums with dressing and shower 
facilities, two handball courts, two squash courts, rooms for 
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table tennis, social recreation, correctives, and warming for ice 
skating, a complete health service unit, offices, and four class- 
rooms. 

Harold Jack, State Supervisor of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation, has appointed a committee to prepare tentative plans for 
a minor in school health education. The committee consists of 
Helen Starr, University of Minnesota, chairman; Wesley Cush- 
man, Mankato State Teachers College; and Dr. Glen Galligan, 
Winona State Teachers College. 

Floodwood has inaugurated a five-period weekly program 
of health, physical education, and recreation for junior high 
school pupils. 

- MISSOURI 
Rosina M. Koetting 

The Missouri Physical and Health Education Association, 
in accord with its policy of holding its spring meeting in a dif- 
ferent section of the state each year, met at Central Missouri 
State Teachers College, Warrensburg, Mo., March 16. 

The executive council met in the morning with Pattric Ruth 
O’Keefe, Kansas City, presiding. In addition to routine business, 
Miss O’Keefe was elected by the council to head a committee on 
Constitution Revision, with Strong Hinman, Kansas City, as 
advisory member. The program for the November meeting was 
planned. 

About forty members attended the luncheon arranged by 
Louise Martin, Head of Women’s Physical Education, Teachers 
College, Warrensburg, in the college cafeteria. Dr. Diemer, Presi- 
dent of the College, welcomed the group to the campus and 
talked briefly from the administrator’s viewpoint on physical 
education. 

At 2:30 p. m. the general session convened in Morrow Gym- 
nasium for demonstrations in swimming and in softball—a student 
directed activity. F. G. Stith, State Coordinator of Health, Phy- 
sical Education, and Recreation, and Strong Hinman, Supervisor 
of Health and Physical Education, Kansas City Public Schools, 
were speakers. The program closed with a panel discussion on 
pertinent problems in physical education, with Dr. Aileen Carpen- 
ter, Kansas City, presiding. Members of the panel were Marion 
Bernard, University City; Rosina M. Koetting, Cape Girardeau; 
and Dr. Carl Voltmer, Dean Lonzo Jones, and Mr. Collins of 
Warrensburg. 

Following the general session, Mrs. Carl Voltmer, assisted 
by students in the Physical Education Department of the col- 
lege, served tea in the new student lounge. The next meeting 
of the Association will be held in November at Kansas City at 
the time of the annual meeting of the Missouri State Teachers 
Association. 

Pattric Ruth O’Keefe, Assistant Director of Physical Educa- 
tion, Kansas City, has been selected by the National Dairy 
Council to‘ review their educational materials. 


NEBRASKA 


Dorothy Zimmerman 


The Omaha University Dance Group, directed by Ruth Dia- 
mond, appeared on the program of the Central District Physical 
Association at Wichita. Miss Diamond has had unusual success 
in building a fine department at Municipal University. 

The Beatrice High School Department of Physical Education 
gave another of its splendid demonstrations on March 14. In 
attendance was Lenore Alway, President of the Nebraska Physical 
Education Association. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


The Yankton G.A.A. sponsors a girls’ drill team that enter- 
tains the audience between halves of basketball and football 
games. They also march in parades carrying the national and 
school colors. Their uniforms are red and white, designed in 
military style. 

At Dakota Wesleyan each freshman student is required to 
take a Motor Ability Test and a Motor Capacity Test, as well 
as the regular physical examination administered by the doctors. 
These are used for sectioning of the classes. Two courses are 
required of the freshmen and sophomores: Hygiene and First 
Aid, each a two-hour credit course. 
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President—W. L. Hughes, Columbia University, New York City. 


Pres.-Elect—W. F. Meredith, University of Pennsylvania. 
Vice-Pres. (Health)—Ruth Evans, Springfield, Mass. 


Vice-Pres. (Physical Education)—E. C. Davis, State College, Pa. 


Vice-Pres. (Recreation)—Mazie V. Scanlan, Atlantic City, N.J. 
Sec.-Treas. and News Editor—Grace E. Jones, Summit, N.J. 


Resolutions passed by the Legislative Council of the Eastern 
District Society, A.A.H.P.E.R., in Boston, March 29, 1940, are 
herewith submitted by the Committee on Resolutions to the mem- 
bership of our Society for approval: 

REsoLveD: That we hereby express our sincere thanks and 
deep appreciation to the following: 

First, To the public officials and other representatives of the 
City of Boston for having made this convention a possibility and 
a successful reality ; 

Second, To the Board of Education, the State Department of 
Education, and all other social, civic, and educational agencies for 
their helpful cooperation and for their unstinted use of their 
facilities on all occasions; 

Third, To the officers of this association; to the local coordi- 
nating committee; to the convention committee, especially Joseph 
McKenney, the Convention Manager, and his local associates; 
the presiding officers, chairmen, speakers, and discussion leaders 
for their whole-hearted service and for their interesting presen- 
tations; 

Fourth, To the teachers of Boston for their cordiality; to the 
students and pupils of the public and private schools for their 
demonstrations and entertainment on various occasions; 

Fifth, To the exhibitors for their support and patronage and 
to the management of the Statler Hotel for its courtesy and 
hospitality ; 

Sixth, That a copy of these resolutions be filed with the sec- 
retary who shall be instructed to forward our sentiments to the 
above-mentioned individuals and groups.—Respectfully submitted, 
Committee on Resolutions: Helen M. Kees, Loretta C. Ryan, 
Walter A. Cox, Chairman. 


NEW JERSEY 
William P. Uhler, Jr. 


Muriel Dentz, teacher of physical education ia North Plain- 
field elementary grades, has inaugurated a program of body me- 
chanics. She has instituted the use of an ordinary camera and 
bromide paper for silhouettes and has found the cost to be nom- 
inal. The program gives promise of rendering a much needed 
service. 

Miss Dentz also is acting as the chairman of a committee on 
the development of game skills for the elementary grades. The 
committee is acting under the guidance of William P. Uhler, Jr., 
Associate in Health, Safety, and Physical Education, New Jersey 
State Department of Public Instruction. 

The Department of Health, Safety, and Physical Education 
of Camden, N.J., public schools sponsored a series of radio 
broadcasts at two-week intervals from January through March 
1940, over Station WCAM. The subjects covered were safety 
education, recreation, medical service, physical education, and 
health education. 

CONNECTICUT 
Alfred Geddes 


The annual’ midwinter meeting of the Connecticut Physical 
Education Association was held March 15, on the campus of the 
University of Connecticut. 

President Alfred Geddes and the Executive Committee arranged 
an interesting and diversified program for the afternoon meetings, 
and Professor George Van Bibber of the faculty of the Univer- 
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sity of Connecticut arranged for a tour of the campus, an 
banquet, and evening dancing. 

The officers for the coming year who were elected at the 
meeting are: President, Helen Lockwood, Bridgeport ; Vice-Pres 
Dr. H. Bruno Arnold, New Haven; Treasurer, Susan Bill, Hart. 
ford; Secretary, Albert Pilvilis, New Haven. : 

Executive Committee members are Bertha Bolles, Green 
Margaret Shugrue, Norwich; Theodore Wilson, Windsor. 

The first section meeting of the afternoon dealt with problems 
in community recreation, Clayton Jones of Hartford Serving as 
discussion leader. The Dance section program included a talk by 
Emily White of Mt. St. Joseph’s College, Hartford, and a dem. 
onstration by a group of her students. “The Optimum Use of 
Health Services” was the topic of Dr. Charles C. Wilson, and 
David Glasser, Dean of Instruction at Arnold College, addresseq 
the group on “What Becomes of the Handicapped Child in the 
Physical Education Program ?” 

Following the Business Meeting, the banquet was held at 
which time Albert M. Jorgensen, President of the University oj 
Connecticut addressed the Association. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Elizabeth McHose 

At the annual meeting of the Department of Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation of the Northeastern District in Hazle- 
ton; April 27, Dr. Jay B. Nash, New York University, discussed 
the topic, “What School People Can Do About Health.” Another 
feature of the program was the demonstration of swimming as 
an activity of the health education program by pupils of the 
Hazleton High School. 

The Southeastern District elected the following officers: Presj- 
dent, R. B. Macomber, Cheltenham High School, Elkins Park; 
President-Elect, Dr. William F. Meredith, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; Vice-President, Harold Zimmerman, High School, West 
Chester; Secretary, Kathryn Griffith, High School, Yeadon; 
Treasurer, Grace Hunter, Cheltenham High School, Elkins Park. 
The Past-President is Herbert S. Herzog, High School, Upper 
Darby. 

William G. Moorhead has joined the faculty of the East 
Stroudsburg State Teachers College. 

Dr. Frederick Rand Rogers, Boston University, was the main 
speaker at the Physical Education Section of the Spring Con- 
ference of the Philadelphia Teachers Association. Dr. Rogers 
addressed the group on the topic, “Physical Fitness Index, a 
Scientific Method of Evaluating Results in Physical Education 
Used Extensively Throughout New England.” This was followed 
by a discussion group at Temple University with Mr. Frederick 
Prosch as chairman. 

The University of Pennsylvania won the national inter- 
collegiate telegraphic swimming meet for the second time in suc- 
cession. 

Temple University has planned a Camp Counseling Course 
for men to be given June 15 to June 29 at Treasure Island, 
Delaware River, near New Hope. Thomas Cairns, Past-President 
of the Pennsylvania Section of the American Camping Associa- 
tion, will direct the course. 

The Pennsylvania Section, American Camping Association, 
will hold a week end Camp Institute, May 13-14, at College 
Settlement Farms Camp. The program combines the practical 
with the theoretical. Under the auspices of this organization, a 
Counselor Placement Service is in charge of Edith Beckman and 
Marion Warner. 

During the last week in March, Lock Haven State Teachers 
College sponsored a short course in campcraft and camp organi- 
zation under the direction of Barbara Ellen Joy, Director of the 
Joy Camps, Hazelhurst, Wisconsin. Eighty students were enrolled. 

The Philadelphia Board of Women Officials conducted the 
Second Annual Interscholastic Swimming Meet for girls on March 
29, at the Penn Athletic Club. One hundred thirty girls of junior 
and senior high school age participated. 

The many friends of Dr. A. Lester Crapser, former Director 
of Health and Physical Education, East Stroudsburg State Teach- 
ers College, will be interested to hear that he is now a member 
of the faculty of Springfield College. 
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President—Helen Hazelton, Purdue University. 
Vice-President—A. H. Pritzlaff, Chicago Public Schools. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Ben W. Miller, Indiana University. 
Member-at-Large—Robert Nohr, University of Wisconsin.: 
Past-President—W. K. Streit, Cincinnati Public Schools. 
News Editor—Fred V. Hein, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


ILLINOIS 
Nellie B. Cochran 


Mary K. Browne spent a week coaching tennis at Ida Noyes 
Hall at Chicago University, April 8 to 13. Her time was spent 
with beginning and intermediate players as well as with the 
women’s tennis club and the men’s tennis team. 

Chicago University uses Ida Noyes Hall as a clubhouse, offer- 
ing recreational and social facilities to all students. These facilities 
include the lounge, reading materials, kitchenettes, cafeteria 
service, gymnasia, bowling alleys, swimming pool, and game rooms 
for table tennis and _ billiards. 

The Physical Educators’ Club of Chicago has elected officers 
for the next two years. They are: Frank J. Hartmann, President; 
William J. Ruzicka, Secretary; and Beryle McNab, Treasurer. 

James Millikin University, at Decatur, has issued invitations 
to the annual all state tennis tournament for college women, to 
be held May 10 and 11. Dorothy McClure is the instructor in 
charge. 

INDIANA 
Helen West 


The new officers of the association who will serve from now 
until the fall of 1941 are: President, Paul Williams, Ball State 
Teachers College; Vice-President, Patience Dryden, Seymour; 
President-Elect, Hilda Schwesn, Fort Wayne High School; Secre- 
tary, Reuben Behlmer, Arsenal Technical High School, Indian- 
apolis; Treasurer, Louise Schuelmeyer, Butler College; Members- 
at-Large, Frank Overton, Bloomington High School, and Anne 
Bernice Fiets, West Lafayette High School. 


MICHIGAN 
Roy J. McMurray 


Let’s go fishing! The annual spring smelt run is on in Michi- 
gan. This little silver fish provides recreation and enjoyment for 
thousands of enthusiasts who line the banks of Michigan streams 
every night wielding dip nets and wise-cracking. 

April 27 brings to ours sports enthusiasts the grand opening 
in fishing of all kinds. Thousands go to Michigan streams and 
lakes on this day for the opening of trout season and for the 
spring perch run. Many trout festivals and perch festivals are 
held throughout the state at this time for the enjoyment of the 
fisherman. 

The Michigan Conservation Department and Highway Depart- 
ment are busy preparing the highways and state parks for the 
thousands of nomads who spend their week ends on lakes and 
streams in pursuit of wholesome recreation. And do they find 
wholesome recreation in our State? We'll let you answer this, 
if you'll “Come up and see us some time!” 


OHIO 
Helen L. Coops 

The convention of the Ohio Physical and Health Education 
Association was held in Columbus, April 5-6. The General 
Session was marked by an address by Dr. Hiram A. Jones, New 
York State Director and President-Elect of the National Associa- 
tion. 

A variety of practical clinics, demonstrations, section meet- 
ings, and panel discussions rounded out the . program. Larry 
Snyder, Ohio State University, led a Track Clinic, while a Swim- 
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ming Clinic was directed by Mike Peppe and Violet Boynton, 
also of Ohio State University. 


WISCONSIN 
Elizabeth G. Rodgers 


Physical education appears daily on the program of all pupils 
in the 9th and 10th grades of the University of Wisconsin High 
School. In the 11th and 12th grades a twice weekly program is 
required and an additional three day per week program is elected 
by about 25 per cent of the students. Clyde Knapp reports they 
are looking forward to a complete daily program for all pupils. 

The March issue of the Wisconsin Journal of Health and 
Physical Education, the first under the editorship of H. L. Fisher 
of West Allis, has been sent to the 335 members of the State 
Association. This represents an increase in membership over the 
previous year. This issue contains a very understanding article 
by Supt. Nash of West Allis, entitled “A Superintendent Looks 
at Physical Education.” If more superintendents had a similar 
appreciation of physical education, most of our battles would 
be won. é 

Hanya Holm and her dance group made their first Milwaukee 
appearance February 12. Miss Holm also gave a lecture demon- 
stration at the State Teachers College and conducted a master 
lesson for members of the Milwaukee Women’s Physical Education 
Club. 

A summer course for teachers of physical education in County 
Normal Schools is to be offered at the La Crosse State Teachers 
College. This represents a cooperative effort toward the solution 
of problems in physical education for rural school boys and girls. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Forrest G. Clark 


Wheeling High School took first place for the second tirae 
in the Second Annual West Virginia High School Swimming Me: : 
at Concord State Teachers College, April 5 and 6. Wheeling 
also won the State High School Basketball Tournament at the 
West Virginia University Field House, March 16. 

Mannington and East Fairmont High Schools entertained 
hundreds of guests at physical education sports carnivals, April 
4 and 5. Similar in style, their settings were in circles of game 
booths about the walls of their field houses, the centers of which 
were given over to exhibitions of folk dancing, skating, and sports 
fashions by the girls, and tumbling, boxing, basketball, wrestling, 
and living sports statues by the boys. At the conclusion of the 
evening Mannington crowned a sports king and queen. 

The organization of a West Virginia High School Girls’ Athletic 
Association has been under promotion since the meeting of the 
State Education Association last fall. 

A Recreation Service Class is being conducted at Fairmont 
State Teachers’ College by Mary Edna White for adults of the 
town and college faculty. The group meets once each week. 

The 1940 Folk Festival, April 3, at West Virginia University 
Field House included a program of square dances, ballad singing, 
instrumental music and singing games. 


IN MEMORIAM 
Edward G. Crow 

Physical education circles in Cabell County, West Virginia, 
are feeling deeply the loss of one of the outstanding men in their 
field, Mr. Edward G. Crow, on May 27, 1939. 

At the time of his death he was Instructor of Physical Edu- 
cation for Boys at Oley Junior High School in Huntington, and 
also was serving as Supervisor of Physical Education for Boys 
for all the high schools in Cabell County. Previously, he had 
served as head coach of Huntington High School, and as Director 
of Physical Education for Boys at Huntington High School. He 
held a bachelor of arts degree from Marshall College and a 
master of arts degree from the University of Wisconsin. 

During his brief illness Mr. Crow was co-director with Miss 
Mary Titus, Supervisor of Physical Education for Girls in Cabell 
County high schools, of a pageant portraying the history of 
physical education. This pageant was put on by some thousands 
of school children of Cabell County, including all levels of school 
work and all activities within the field. It represented a truly 
fine final tribute to him. 
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UNIOR physical education major students from the Men’s 
Department at the University of Illinois took an inspection 
trip in April to schools in northern Illinois and the Chicago area. 
The trip ended with attendance at the Association convention and 
a get-together dinner at the Stevens Hotel. It is planned to make 
this trip an annual occurrence and a requirement for graduation 
from the major course. 
* * * 
JH IKERS and outdoor enthusiasts in the neighborhood of New 
York will be interested in the activities of the Hiking Trips 
Bureau conducted by Ernest A. Dench of HoHoKus, New Jersey. 
An interesting booklet, describing trips planned for the current 
year, may be obtained from Mr. Dench for 10c. 
* * * 
ROWING Healthfully” is the theme set for the 1940 Christ- 
mas Seal Sale of the National Tuberculosis Association, 
and the title of a teaching unit prepared by Mabel Rugen of the 
University of Michigan for use in connection with this sale. 
Emphasis is placed on individual variations in rate and amount 
of growth, and on the relation of proper health care to normal 
growth. Specific materials for discussion and suggested pupil ac- 
tivities are listed for early and upper elementary grades, junior 
and senior high school. 
* * * 
DVANCED courses for administrators, directors, supervisors, 
and educators interested in camping will be offered at the 
National Camp, July 9-August 19, at Lake Mashipacong, Sussex, 
New Jersey. This will be the first session in which New York 
University is cooperating with Life Camps, Inc., and giving grad- 
uate credit. Information may be obtained from Life Camps, Inc., 
14 West 49th St., New York City, L. B. Sharp, Executive Di- 
rector. 
* * * 
— Proceedings of the 8th Biennial Conference of the Health 
Section, World Federation of Education Associations, may 
now be ordered from the Health Section Secretariat, 200 Fifth 
Ave., New York City, for 60c. The conference was held on ship- 
board off Brazil last summer. 
* * * 
HE American Red Cross has announced the dates and locations 
of its 1940 Aquatic Schools. These institute programs will be 
held in all parts of the country during June and August. For 
further information write the American Red Cross, Washington, 
B.C. 
* * *x 
OR the first time, the National Association will publish a 
Proceedings of the National Convention. Copies will sell for 
$1.00 each, payable in advance. Orders may be sent to the 
Association office, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, D. C., 
up to May 15. 
x * x 
COMPREHENSIVE “Philosophy of the Dance” has been 
stated succinctly in a bulletin of the Jacob’s Pillow School 
of the Dance. In seven short sentences it sets the place of dance 
in American life and education. Mary Washington Ball, State 
Teachers College, Cortland, N.Y., is Director of the School. 
* * * 


CLEVER innovation in the teaching of safety is the safety 

calendar sponsored by the Louisville Safety Council and 
printed by the Theodore Ahrens Trade High School of Louisville, 
Kentucky. It has a twofold value as a safety lesson—it is of bene- 
fit to the individual students who prepare the verse and illustra- 
tion for each month and it presents a vivid safety reminder to 
those who use the calendar. Congratulations are extended to Miss 
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Lena Hillerich, Supervisor of Art and Safety, and to Mis 
May Wyman, Supervisor of Health and Safety Education 
interesting cooperative project in the teaching of Safety 
Cost 10 cents. 


S Mary 
for an 
Education, 


* * * 
A SUMMER Camp is being initiated in 1940 at the State 
Teachers College, Hyannis, Massachusetts, to run concur 
rently with the regular summer session. The Camp will have 
newly arranged setting on the beach property of the College hy 
cated on the waters of Cape Cod. ; 
es £ * 
A FIRM of architects in Syracuse, New York, has announced 
the opening of an office for consulting service in the plannj 
of physical education and recreation facilities. Further information 
may be obtained from the Association office in Washington, 
* * * 


T HE Committee on Scientific Aids to Learning, President Conan 

of Harvard, chairman, has made a grant to cover the cost of 
making 2 microfilm master negative, on the most expensive film 
of sets of volumes of scientific and learned journals. This permits 
the non-profit Bibliofilm Service to supply microfilm copies at the 
sole positive copy cost, namely, one cent per page for odd volumes, 
or a special rate of one-half cent per page for any properly copy. 
able ten or more consecutive volumes. The number of pages will 
be estimated on request to Bibliofilm Service, care US. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Library, Washington, D.C. 

: oe 2 

CHOOLS must accept their share of the responsibility for 

eliminating unreliable and undesirable sources of sex informa. 
tion for youth, is the point of view presented in a new manual 
High Schools and Sex Education, by Dr. Benjamin C. Gruenberg 
and J. L. Kaukonen. This new manual for teachers, published by 
the U. S. Public Health Service, is a step in the direction of 
offering reliable and desirable sources of information for teachers, 





Coeducational Social Dance 


(Continued from page 299) 

The material is organized into beginning and advanced 
levels. This includes the waltz, fox-trot, and tango. (The 
following material is greatly condensed but the teaching 
approach based on rhythmic analysis is given for the 
initial steps of the waltz, fox-trot, and tango. All other 
steps and variations are merely listed.) 


BEGINNING LEVEL 
I. The waltz. 
A. The square waltz. 
1. The rhythmic pattern for this step is as follows (3/4 
time): 





imRmae lia ee ee 


The rhythm is even, one step is taken on each beat. The 
quality of movement is smooth and gliding in action. 

2. Teaching progression for square. 

a Leader’s pattern. 


(1) Man steps straight forward with left foot, directly side- 
wise with the right foot, and brings the left foot up and next 
to the right foot. This takes three beats. To complete the 
square the man steps straight backwards onto the right foot, 
then to the side with the left, and together with the right. 

(2) To repeat the step, the leader steps forward again 
with the left foot. 

b Follower’s step pattern. 


(1) The follower does exactly the same pattern but begins 
it by stepping backwards onto the right foot. 
3. Variations. 
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qa The step pattern of the square waltz should not be 
varied, but the direction pattern is changed by shifting the 
square around on the floor. It is most efficient to change the 
direction on the together step. When the leader changes 
direction, he turns toward his left. 

b The step pattern remains open, open, close. 

B. Suggested steps to combine with the square waltz. 

1. Glide walk to the side. 

a The leader turns diagonally sidewise to his left; the fol- 
lower turns diagonally to her right. The position makes it 
possible to take six walking steps in an approximate side by 
side position. The couple is thus facing out to the side instead 
of facing each other. 

b Rhythmic pattern for six steps combined with the square 








waltz. 
| = | Be walk walk |] walk walk walk 
1 square oe 
‘ (1 sq ) = 6 glide walks 
“— 
square waltz 


c Direction variations. 


ADVANCED LEVEL 

Same as beginning with the following additions: 

I. The waltz. 

A. The square waltz. 

1. Same as in beginning level. 

B. Suggested steps to combine with the square waltz. 

1. All the combinations listed in the first level. 

2. Additional variations of the square and walking glide: 

a Square plus six walking steps with follower taking the 
first two steps forward and turning to the backwards position 
on count three. The remaining steps 4, 5, 6 are done back- 
wards and make a good transition into the first backwards 
steps of the square. 

3. The waltz turn. 

a The dancers turn half way around on three beats. 

b Step pattern: 


| step _step_ —_ together | step step together | 
4. The waltz turn combined with the square waltz. 
5. The waltz turn combined with the square and six glide 
steps. 
C. The hesitation. 
D. The hesitation combined with the square waltz. 
E. The waltz dip. 
F. The waldorf to 3/4 time. 
1. The square waltz combined with the waldorf and dip. 
G. The old-fashioned waltz. 
H. The Viennese waltz. 


BEGINNING LEVEL 


I. The fox-trot. 
A. The square fox-trot. 
1. The rhythmic pattern (2/4 time): 


| eB step sten| step_ step sten| — =| __ __ __] 


1 square 








1 square 


2. Teaching progression. 

a The same as the square waltz with an adjustment for the 
change in rhythm. 

B. The square and two glide steps. 

1. Rhythmic pattern (4/4 time): 


|stee step step ee step step [step step | 








1 square 2 glide steps 
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Most practical way to fight Athlete’s Foot: use 
a dependable, stable, non-irritating fungicide 
in foot tubs. Alta-Co Powder is such a fungi- 
cide. Dissolved in water, 1 pound to 1 gallon, 
it kills Athlete’s Foot fungi, including spores, 
in less than ] minute. Send for free booklet 
H-5. It tells about the Dolge Foot Tub, too. 


The C. B. DOLGE Co., Westport, Conn. 








1940 DIRECTORY OF CAMPS 
IN AMERICA 


Prepared By 


| The American Camping Association 


Approximately 5000 organized camps in every 
State and in Canada are listed with camp 
location, names and permanent addresses of 
owners, directors and sponsoring agencies, 
camper capacity, fees, etc. 


Three dollars pret copy 


(Cloth Bound) 


AMERICAN CAMPING ASSOCIATION 
330 South State Street ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
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As Originally 
Developed by... 
DR. FORREST C. 
“PHOG”’? ALLEN 
Director of Physical 
Education and Varsity 
Basketball Coach 
University of Kansas 
wrence, Kansas 


Fills a need in every school . . . Goal-Hi is a new year- 
‘round indoor and outdoor play-game for boys and girls of 
all ages . . . May be played by entire gym classes or play- 
ground groups. . . Official Rules Book by Dr. Allen... 
Same single piece of equipment may be used in the gym 
or on the playground . . . Unexcelled as a stimulating 
exercise and as a lead-up game to regular basketball 
. . - It costs little to play Goal-Hi. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 
(Manufactured Under Exclusive License Agreement) 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 
3538 DeKalb Street » » » » » St. Louis, Mo. 


Authorized Sales Representative in Your Locality 


THE DRINK 
EVERYBODY 

















‘Delicious and 


Refreshing 


COPYRIGHT 1939, THE COCA*COLA COMPANY 
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2. Teaching progression. 

a The same as the square waltz and six glide steps, 
C. The square and hesitation and two glide steps, 
D. The square and dip. 

E. The two step. 

F. The one step. 

Il. The tango. 

A. The square. 

1. The rhythmic pattern (2/4 time): 


| step step step | step step step | step step step | step step “0 | 
| |—-—— ——— FS 


1 square 











1 square 


B. The square and dip. 
C. The pivot turn. 

ADVANCED LEVEL 
I. The fox-trot. 
. The square and four glide walks. 
. The square and four steps and dip. 
The square and 2/4 waldorf. 
. The square, waldorf, and dip. 
. The shag and “swing” steps. 
. The tango. 
. The square, pivot turn, and dip combination. 
The hexagon. 
The tango turn-away. 
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Physical Exercises for Women 
(Continued from page 297) 


These are: Woman is not organized as a man, should 
not be so and never will be so. Therefore, women’s 
exercises must differ from men’s. In so much as physical 
exercises should be able to count upon public interest 
and support, so must their aim directly or indirectly 
be characterized by social consideration. They must be 
what a short but comprehensive expression calls educa- 


tional. But women must be educated as women and 


not as men. »« 





Thoughts on Supervision 
(Continued from page 294) 


objectives are being sought, that the material is properly 
and carefully selected, that there is definite and efficient 
organization for activity, that pupil activity is being 
manifested joyously and enthusiastically, and that the 
proper teaching techniques and procedures are being em- 
ployed. The physical condition of the gymnasium should 
be conducive to healthful activity, supplies should be 
available, records kept, and discipline maintained. The 
teacher should be a good example for her pupils, her 
voice pleasing, her English grammatically correct, her 
posture fit for emulation, and manner rather informal 
but firm. 

Physical education is often carried on apart from the 
teaching period in the gymnasium. One of our most suc- 
cessful attempts has been the semi-organized recess 
period, which has served as a purposeful laboratory pe 
riod to supplement the teaching of activities in the ele- 
mentary school gymnasium. 
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LL of these means discussed are only isolated in- 
A stances in trying to carry out an effective program 
in supervision and training of teachers in service. Any 
method successful in one situation, may prove futile in 
another. One thing is true, however, any act of super- 
yision must have a follow-up with the teacher and the 
principal. This necessitates a plan for discussion with 
the teacher and principal, each one contributing some- 
thing definite to the evolution of an ideal program. 
Gradually we have noticed the teacher assuming a re- 
sponsibility for the stimulating of her principal, as well 
as the reverse, until we have received a cooperative cycle 
in which principal, teacher, and supervisor are very defi- 
nitely and constantly working toward the same ends. 

In every school system, the physical education course 
of study should be in the hands of the principal of every 
building. The explanation of the program and what the 
teacher is expected to carry out, its adaption to the pecu- 
liar needs of the building, give the teacher something 
very definite from which to work. Furthermore, this al- 
lows her to set a standard of accomplishment for herself 
and her classes. The amount of help needed by the 
teacher will depend to some extent on the equipment and 


-materials available and her own resourcefulness in using 


them. 

The printed page in the form of a monthly bulletin has 
proved of great value as an aid to supervision. It has 
been a means of acquainting principals and teachers with 
the programs in other buildings and in other cities. It has 
also been a source of stimulation for their own programs 
and has raised the standard of achievement. 


ND now a word regarding the interpretation of our 

program to the public. There is no better way of 
reaching the public than through the parents of our 
children. We have felt that through the demonstration 
of activities included in our daily program, the parent 
will see best the value of this program to the child. 
Through the cooperation of the teacher, principal, and 
supervisor, we have made it possible for the parents to 
observe the work of their children on Parents’ Night, 
American Education Week, May Day, and on other 
special occasions. We have encouraged programs in which 
the child has a part such as he has in the daily physical 
education lesson. Groups have appeared before civic 
groups and have given public out-of-school performances 
as well as school appearances. We have been careful to 
emphasize the fact that our program is truly a subject of 
educational and social value developing poise, a sense of 
responsibility, leadership, and followership, as well as 
physical growth. 


\ MONG the many responsibilities of the supervisor, 
therefore, are those which deal with diagnosing 
teacher difficulties, interpreting the course of study, pre- 
senting new work, demonstrating methods of teaching, 
securing cooperation with and among teachers, measuring 
the results of teaching, assisting in the proper placement 
of teachers within the system, and interpreting the pro- 
gram to the public. The real test of a good supervisor 
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is his ability to convert doubtful teachers into Satisfactory 
ones and to make strong teachers out of average indi. 


viduals. 
»« 





Preventing Injury in Softball 
(Continued from page 305) 


there will be no interference. Those practicing batting 
should not be hitting into another group who are Standing 
with their backs to the batted ball. 

The field should be free of obstructions, holes, ang 
slippery dandelions. If the field is slippery from a recep; 
rain, more will be accomplished through an indoor pro- 
gram or talk on rules and team strategy. A half hou 
outside when the weather is uncertain is not worth the 
risk of a sprained ankle. 

Activities planned for indoors in a small gym must be 
done with special care in order to avoid collisions. 

Balls softened by use should be given to the inexper- 
ienced players for practice. This type of ball stings leg 
and will reduce the number of finger casualties. 

Gloves may be used to good advantage by the catcher 
and the first baseman. 


HE coaching points, given by the teacher, establish 

the attitude of the group towards the prevention of 
injury. Positive hints rather than negative should be 
emphasized in order to make the game enjoyable. This 
will include insisting upon proper care and rest for inju- 
ries and participation in games by players only when 
they are physically fit. It does not mean “babying” 
players. A few concrete suggestions follow: 

The teacher should strive to emphasize relaxation, 
body control, and balance in connection with all of the 
techniques such as throwing, catching, batting, and run- 
ning. A few students may need mimetic drill to learn 
these factors. 

The players should be warned to throw the ball easily 
for the first week, and to aim for accuracy letting speed 
develop gradually. Pitchers especially must do this to 
avoid straining the muscles of the pitching arm, and in 
addition experienced players should not scare beginners 
by stinging their hands with hard, swift balls. A warm 
up period is essential before every playing period. 

Players should only throw a ball to a person when 
that person is ready to receive and catch it. This point 
can not be overemphasized the first few weeks. The posi- 
tion of the fingers and the “give” of the arms when catch- 
ing needs to be constantly checked. 

The basemen and the short stops must learn to play 
their positions so as to avoid interference with the base 
runners. The catcher must stand back far enough to 
avoid being hit by the batter when she takes the back- 
ward swing. The batter must learn to drop, not sling her 
bat. 

Other suggestions may be added to this list as exper- 
ience brings them to the teacher’s attention. 

This objective of the prevention of injury is a worthy 
one to follow, but let it be remembered that it must never 
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overshadow the primary aim which is to play and enjoy 
a good game of softball. 
General References 

American Red Cross First Aid Book. 1937. 

Frank S. Lloyd. Safety in Physical Education in Secondary 
Schools (National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters, 
New York, 1933). (Now in book form, published by W. B. 
Saunders Co., Philadelphia.) 

Spalding Athlectic Library. Softball and Volleyball for Girls 
and Women, No. 413, 1938. 

References for Techniques 

Marjorie Hillas and Alice W. Frymir, Team Sports for Women 
(A. S. Barnes, New York). 

Gladys Palmer. Baseball for Girls and Women (A. S. Barnes, 
New York). pa 





New Washington Swimming Pool 


(Continued from page 304) 


contributed acts and demonstrations. No admission was 
charged, 1500 were admitted and 800 turned away. (c) 
The Far West (A.A.U.) swimming and diving champion- 
ships. Participants from California, Oregon, Washington, 
and Canada. 

Highlighting the Program 

Definite effort was made throughout the varsity season 
of competition to make the events as interesting and 
attractive as possible to spectators. It is felt that through 
consumer education—the education of spectators—may 
come complete understanding and appreciation of the 
importance and pleasure attendant upon all aquatic ac- 
tivity. This involved the following: 

1. Meets and special events were started on time to 
the minute. 

2. The captains, coaches, and competing teams (as a 
group) were introduced. 

3. Complete information was given on all records and 
events. The strokes, the distances, the significance of 
record-breaking times. 

4. A program of pure entertainment was always sched- 
uled. The entire audience always remained for the comedy 
acts which followed the meets. Many came to be enter- 
tained, preferred it to the competition. 

5. In dual meets, a placard indicating the school rep- 
resented by the swimmer in that lane, were placed on 
wooden blocks at the end of the lane. In the champion- 
ship meet, the card gave the name of the swimmer and 
his school. Between races, these placards were pinned 
to a wire over the swimmer’s assigned seat on the pool 
deck. 

6. A manually operated clock and five scoring wheels 
for diving judges were constructed under the direction of 
the University Department of Buildings and Grounds. 

Trained assistants, equipped with stop watches, gave 
every spectator a continuous time record of each race 
and many came to know when lap times were slow and 
when a record was being established. 

The diving wheels do away with the customary num- 
bered cards which judges of diving flash to indicate the 
score awarded. The front of two disks is stationary and 
has a small window cut where the figure 12 would appear 
on a clock. The rear disk is numbered from one to ten 
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FOR SCHOOL TOWEL NEEDS 


Whatever your requirements demand . . . a McArthur product will give 
you greater satisfaction, greater economy. That’s why McArthur is the 
favorite towel with the nation’s coaches and athletes. 
a — ; ; @ Robe-A-Rub—A double pur- 
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Vacation Plan $25.00 
For Descriptive Folder 
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MRS. MYRTLE K. MILLER 
254 SEAMAN AVE. NEW YORK, N. Y. 











Specify 


NARRAGANSETT 


Use the catalog number to secure quality and type of 


HORSES — BUCKS — PARALLELS — MATS 
— BASKETBALL BACKSTOPS — ANTHROPO- 
METRIC APPARATUS — STEEL LOCKERS. 
Send for catalogs 

NARRAGANSETT MACHINE COMPANY 


Box 1452 Providence, Rhode Island 
New York Office: 202 East 44th Street 
































on both front and back, with a pointer in a position 
similar to that of the window on the front disk. The 
judge turns the rear disk manually to bring the number 
corresponding to his award directly beneath the pointer 
and this same number appears through the window in 
the front disk. »« 





Health and Safety in Camps 


(Continued from page 290) 


thoughtful people. Dr. F. H. Ewerhardt of St. Louis, 
an able physician and a successful camp director over a 
period of many years, has this to say: “Fatigue and lack 
of sufficient sleep are contributory factors in lowering 
the individual’s resistance in combating disease. Con- 
tributory causes to fatigue are: too-strenuous an all-day 
program, inadequate diet, emotional upsets, and chronic 
respiratory infections. Contributory causes to lack of 
sleep are: irregular hours, too much light in the room 
or outdoors, strange sleeping quarters, including strange 
bed, sleeping outdoors on the ground, noises, or lack of 
familiar noises, newness of surroundings, and last, and 
most important, exercises of a competitive nature which 
are highly emotional.’”* Loss of weight, except for the 
overweight youngster, is a condition which may also be 
attributed to overactivity or to lack of sufficient rest, as 
well as to improper diet or to some organic disturbance. 
It is interesting and significant to note that in all avail- 
able literature and reports on the subject of fatigue and 
. loss of weight in camps, the major part of the blame is 
attributed to program shortcomings. And it is a condition 
so easily remedied! 

Right here is the place to say in no uncertain terms 
that it is the height of poor leadership to allow children 
to be emotionally upset before bedtime by ghost stories, 
“fright” programs, or any sort of activity which arouses 
rather than quiets. “The activities of the day should 
taper to such a point that when taps is blown, the weary 
boy is mentally ready for sleep. The end of a camp fire 
should be quieting rather than exhilarating.’” 

Rest and quiet hours at camps are too often a farce, 
when they should be considered one of the most impor- 





416th Annual Convention Digest, American Camping Association, 
p. 24. 
5Factors Which Contribute to Camp Health, Boy Scouts, p. 2. 


tant of the daily events. Briefly, “. . . they should be 
taught to relax completely, letting the bed Carry every 
bit of their weight. The entire length of arms and legs 
should rest on the supporting surface. The prone position 
with the head turned to the left, the right leg Stretched 
out straight, and the left leg slightly bent so that most 
of the weight is thrown onto the right side, has been 
found to be the most advantageous for the majority of 
children.” This rest period should come after the mig. 
day meal and be taken in the cabin or in some plage 
which is conducive to complete rest and relaxation, No 
activity or minor duties should infringe on this teg 
period. 

We turn next to the question of getting-up and violent 
exercise before breakfast, a subject which is covered 
nicely in the following: “Early in the morning bodily 
energy and temperature are low, heart action is slow, and 
the bodily forces are reluctant to respond to the demands 
of the day. Morning dips, setting-up exercise, and other 


’ activities that require early muscular activity or nervous 


strain should be avoided. According to the best author. 
ities, they are too strenuous for the low vitality of the 
body.”* In practice, if a robust child reacts well to the 
dip and wishes to dip, he should be allowed to enjoy it, 
but it should not be compulsory. 

During the first days in camp the campers should be 
watched carefully, laxative foods should be included in 


‘the menu, there should be no strenuous endurance actiy- 


ities or competitive athletics, and the start should be 
interesting but leisurely. In some camps temperatures 
are taken at a regular time for the first ten days or two 
weeks. 

Nor should the last days of the camp period be a 
nightmare of horse shows, tournaments, water carnivals, 
fancy dramatics, and a back-breaking and _ nerve-wrack- 
ing “banquet.” If these or any similar series of events 
are made complicated and difficult just to impress par- 
ents, so much the worse. Many times the camper is worn 
out by all this and packing too, and by the time the 
train is boarded much of the good work done during the 
preceding days or weeks is undone. It just isn’t worth it! 

The ordinary camp is for normal, healthy children. 
Sick, abnormal, or subnormal children should be placed 





6Powell and Schwartz, “The Camp Program through the Eyes of 
a Kinesiologist,’ Camping Magazine, November, 1939. 
7Factors Which Coniribute to Camp Health, loc. cit. 














Russell Sage College offers all the academic, 
cultural and extra-curricular advantages of col- 
lege life combined with a thorough professional 
education. Three months in camp. More than 


For catalogue address 


RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE 


Russell Gage College 


SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND HYGIENE 


Lucinpa M. Lorp, Director of Admissions 


. HELEN McKINSTRY, M.A., DIRECTOR 


one hundred of the seven hundred students in 
College are majoring in Physical Education 
and Hygiene. B.S. degree granted all graduates 
in Physical Education. 


TROY, NEW YORK 
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in camps designed to take care of such cases. But we 
must be constantly on the alert, even with well children, 
for individual differences in maturation and growth and 
for the resulting necessary gradation in abilities, skills, 


and coordination. Especially should we guard against _ 


expecting too much from children who are “large for 
their age.” ; 

From the above discussion of camp health and its de- 
pendence on the camp program, we understand that the 
program is everything that happens to each camper dur- 
ing all twenty-four hours of the day. 


Personal Care of the Camper 


Many aspects of this topic have been included in the 
material preceding. It is extremely important that the 


camper’s elimination be checked daily, as well as actual - 


facts concerning washing, tooth-brushing, and the re- 
quired daily soap bath or swim. 
Proper personal equipment is very necessary for the 


health and protection of the camper. Adequate footwear, ’ 


a sufficient number of blankets and changes of clothes, 
protection against rain and damp—all this is important, 
too. We should guard against foot strain which may 
come from wearing tennis shoes too much, and see that 


a change is made to leather-soled shoes. Sunburn should : 


never be allowed to occur. Campers should not loiter in 
wet bathing suits or be allowed to keep on wet clothing. 
Additional clothing should be worn on cool mornings 


and in the evening. Campers-should not sit directly on ° 


the ground or lie on it without some protection beneath 


them. They should not be allowed to go to bed with | 


their hair wet after a moonlight dip (a very commendable 
custom when properly conducted). In fact, the alarming 
occurrence of respiratory troubles in camp and at home 
after camp has subjected the whole swimming program 
of camps to close scrutiny by experts. The waterfront 
counselors should be up-to-date on the subject of swim- 
ming hygiene. Individuals restricted in water activities 
should be carefully supervised. 

Then a few words about eating and dining-room pro- 
cedure! The better camps serve food which is whole- 
some although simple, well-cooked, attractively served, 
and well-balanced, due to careful planning on the part 
of the camp dietitian and the kitchen crew. But what 
avail is all this if there is not a camp tradition which 


upholds the principle of the clean plate and of eating * 


something of everything served, with the exception of 
items which the doctor’s report has indicated to be a 
definite individual idiosyncrasy (as opposed to a whim). 
There should be a half-hour period of nonactivity before 
dinner and before supper. Plenty of time should be al- 
lowed for the unhurried consumption of food, and the 
atmosphere should be pleasant and friendly. Conversa- 
tion should be on other topics than food and dieting, 
and of a quiet nature. Riot, confusion, and abandonment 
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of table manners and ordinary social customs are an 
indication of a serious deficiency in leadership which no 
doubt could be found to extend further afield than the 
dining room. The singing of songs, especially of the 
_ stunt sort which require getting-up and sitting-down, 
should be definitely tabooed. After the meal has been 
eaten and tables are being cleared, songs may well be 
- sung, led by the persen in the camp whose job it is to 
guide and control singing. 

And last but not least in this hasty survey, we must 
realize the importance of the influence of social and 
emotional adjustments in child health and make every 
effort to secure for each child such an adjustment to the 
life and spirit of a camp as will result in a feeling of 
happiness and security. 


Visitors’ Days, Camp Visiting, and “Going-to-Town” 


Where children are, ‘the parents follow. And where 
the parents follow, too frequently troubles are inevitable. 
But what to do about it? Some camps taboo parental 
. visitations except on certain days of the week or on cer- 

tain days of the season. Hours of visits are limited, and 
bringing in of food debarred. Some camps prohibit the 
visiting in camp of other children. The camp director 
is indeed on the horns of a dilemma. He wants the camp 
parents to see the camp in operation so they may have 
a better understanding of camp life and objectives. He 
wants them to meet the staff and the companions of their 
child, and see the camp setup which he described to 
them in such glowing terms in April. On the other hand, 
the director knows that these camp visits often cause 
marked psychological disturbances and even throw the 
whole camp out of gear. Tact and more tact is the only 
answer, plus an earnest attempt to cooperate faithfully 
and effectively with the parents and to enlist their inter- 
est in, and appreciation of, camp policies and aims. 

There are two customs prevalent in some camps which 
are completely unwise. One is to let campers go into 
nearby towns, roam the streets, haunt the stores, and 
even attend the local movies, often returning late at 
night. The second is to allow campers to go out of the 
‘camp for visits, sometimes even for overnight stays, with 
parents or friends. Not only are the child and his camp 
‘routine upset for days, but the effect on the other camp- 
ers is bad, and there is always present in both cases the 
problem of motor accidents. Campers should never be 
allowed to go to towns except for medical attention, for 
some emergency, or for attendance at a Catholic church. 
And in these cases the camper should be accompanied 
by an adult and attention confined to the business in 
hand. 

Camps which undertake the responsibility for campers 
should make it clear to the parents before camp opens 
that for the sake of their own child, as well as for the 
sake of the others, no town visiting and no taking of 
campers out for visiting purposes will be tolerated. When 
reasons for the latter are explained to parents they un- 
failingly acquiesce to the regulation, which they perceive 
to be both reasonable and wise. And more often than not, 
the “stock” of the camp director goes up in their esti- 
mation. 
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Carry-Over 

The carry-over values of camp life are hard to gauge 
or measure. One can only hope that the camp experience 
is not so isolated and remote from ordinary living that 
there will be no permanent influence in every-day behay. 
ior. The better camps send home a full report of the 
‘campers’ progress at camp, accompanied by Suggestions 
for home living which may be helpful. There is urgent 
need for study and research in connection with this sig- 
nificant problem. However, in common with many other 
camp directors who travel hopefully and withal cautiously 
along the trail, we eagerly desire that they return 


Sun-bronzed, sturdy, sound of mind and limb— 
With adventures, camp-fire dreams to prize; 
With songs of running waters on their tongues, 
And memories of mountains in their eyes! 
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January, 1940. 
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H. W. Gibson, Camp Management (revised), pp. 99-130. 
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Suggested School Health Policies 


(Continued from page 286) 

bites, suspected fractures, painful menstruation, pain in 
the abdomen, etc., should be prepared by school phy- 
sicians and copies distributed to each teacher. In general, 
it may be stated that ordinary first-aid measures should 
be carried out in case of accidents; but that the emergency 
treatment of sickness usually does not require that the 
school personnel administer medication. The prescribing 
of aspirin for headache or pain, or the giving of sodium 
bicarbonate, Epsom salts, or essence of peppermint is un- 
sound school policy and unsound health education. Most 
cases of early sickness will be best helped if the pupil is 
sent home and medication delayed until the physician 
makes a diagnosis and determines whether drugs are nec- 
essary. By following such a policy, schools will avoid the 
embarrassment caused by a pupil afflicted with a ruptured 
appendix because the parents postponed having a physician 
until they saw what effect the medicine given at school 
would have, and the equally embarrassing situation of 
giving aspirin for what turns out to be meningitis or brain 
tumor. In addition to avoiding embarrassment, the school 
will be doing good health education because it will be 
teaching that drugs are not taken for every condition 
which develops but usually only on the recommendation 
of one who understands their value, their limitations, and 
their dangers. 


Notify Parents.—As soon as possible after an accident 
or the onset of sickness, the school should notify parents, 
turn over to them the decision as to whether further treat- 
ment, if necessary, is to be obtained and arrange for the 
method and means of getting the pupil home. Sometimes 
this contact can be made by phone; in other cases the 
contact will come when someone from the school accom- 
panies the pupil home. No set procedure can be outlined 
which will cover all cases because of the differences in the 
economic status of parents, in the nature of the accident 
or sickness, the personnel available, and the community 
resources for medical care. It does seem fitting, however, 
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to warn of the danger of sending a sick or injured pupil 
home by himself or accompanied only by another pupil. 
The hazards of traffic, the possibility of no one being at 
home, of the sickness or injury becoming acutely worse 
on the way home, and the possibility of the sickness being 
communicable are reasons for suggesting that an adult 
accompany pupils going home because of serious sickness 
or injury. 

When a parent cannot be reached, it may be advanta- 
geous to contact the private physician or private dentist 
of the injured pupil, explain the conditions and. ask 
whether he chooses to provide whatever medical care is 
needed until such time as the parents can be reached. As 
an aid in doing this, it is suggested the name and address 
of each pupil’s private physician and private dentist be 
recorded on his permanent health record card. These data 
will, of course, require frequent revision. This procedure 
will have educative value to parents and pupils as well as 
be an aid in case of accidents and sudden sickness. 

Occasionally there will be need for securing immediate 
hospital care for a pupil whose parents cannot be located, 
as for example, when a pupil has a suspected skull frac- 
ture, er suspected ruptured appendix. Naturally, every 
possible effort should be made to reach the parents, but 
delay in securing medical attention may have serious 
consequences. There is need to plan for such eventualities. 
Where there is a city hospital, the use of this institution 
may be the solution. Likewise the use of city ambulances 
may be arranged. 

In most instances school responsibility for pupils will 
end when they have been placed in the hands of parents. 
There are, however, cases where parents will be unable to 
afford a private physician or not know where needed med- 
ical care can be obtained. The teacher or school health 
staff should guide these parents to treatment facilities 
available in the community for care of the needy. 


Accidents in Athletics—Because of the prominence 
sometimes given the question of pupils injured in ath- 
letics, the committee expresses the opinion that the poli- 
cies for the care of accidents as outlined in the preceding 
paragraphs are just as applicable to injuries in inter- 
scholastic and intramural athletics as to injuries occur- 
ring during other parts of the school program. Physical 
education teachers should be well trained in first-aid pro- 
cedures and fully informed regarding school policies for 
the care of those injured. 


Accidents and Education.—In every accident and case 
of sudden sickness there are opportunities for health edu- 
cation. At such times the interest of pupils is aroused and 
they are anxious to know what should and should not be 
done. Older pupils should care for minor injuries under 
the supervision of teacher or nurse and the educational 
value of such experience may equal the protective value 
of the first aid. Previously, in discussing cases of sickness 
at school. it was mentioned that pupils should be taught 
that medication is usually taken only upon the recom- 
mendation of some person qualified to diagnose abnormal 
physical conditions and authorized to prescribe treatment. 
In both accident and sickness there are opportunities to 
help pupils develop judgment as to when medical aid 
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should be sought as well as the limitations of care given 
by those without medical training. By utilizing opportuni- 
ties for incidental health education present in unusual 
situations surrounding emergencies, teachers can impart 
knowledge and develop attitudes which will have far- 
reaching effects. 


Prevention and Control of Communicable Disease 

In all communities, including those in which school 
physicians and nurses are employed by departments of 
education, there are certain communicable diseases which 
are reportable to departments of health and for the con- 
trol of which the department of health is legally responsi- 
ble. It is the department of health which formulates and 
enforces regulations regarding quarantine, isolation, and 
other control measures. Representatives of this depart- 
ment visit each case of reportable communicable disease 
and give instruction regarding care of the patient and 
information regarding restrictions on other members of 
the family. Likewise it is the department of health which 
lists the duration of exclusion for pupils with various 
types of communicable disease as well as known contacts. 

In certain rural areas, and other areas in which de- 
partments of health are not well organized, the teacher 
and other school personnel are in strategic positions to 
help prevent the spread of communicable disease. And 
even where departments of health are well-staffed and 
well-organized there are communicable conditions which 
may not be reportable—such as impetigo, conjunctivitis, 
and pediculosis, the spread of which in schools can best 
be controlled through the efforts of school personnel. For 
these reasons, and because of the help schools can give 
departments of health in preventing and controlling re- 
portable diseases, it is recommended that schools be re- 
sponsible for the following four procedures: 

1. Notify the department of health of suspected cases 
of reportable communicable disease. 

2. Isolate and then send home as soon as _ possible 
pupils who seem sick. 

3. Encourage parents to keep sick children at home and 
away from other children. 

4. Stimulate parents’ interest in smallpox vaccination 
and diphtheria immunization. 


Notify Department of Health—The department of 
health can do nothing about reportable diseases until in- 
formed of existing cases. Physicians are required to in- 
form the department of health of all reportable diseases 
they diagnose, but in addition to this it is helpful for 
schools to give information regarding suspected case of 
reportable disease. Usually the school personnel will make 
no definite diagnosis of disease but will report suspicious 
cases as having “‘a rash” or “rash and sore throat’ or some 
similar statement of signs or symptoms. The detail ar- 
rangements for notifying the department of health should 
be worked out locally, but some plan is necessary if effi- 
cient preventive and control measures are to be carried 
out. In a similar manner, departments of health should 
keep schools informed of the prevalence and distribution 
of cases of communicable disease. 


Separation of Pupils—When a pupil in school is sus- 
pected of having communicable disease, such as measles, 
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the character or motives of pupils or their parents. 


scarlet fever, or chicken pox, he should be Separated im. 
mediately from other pupils and arrangements made for 
sending him home. In addition to sending him home it 
may be desirable to have the desk and other fixtures which 
he has touched washed with soap and water. 

It is believed pupils with beginning colds Should be 
sent home for their own good and for the protection of 
other pupils. Many communicable diseases start like g 
cold, and by excluding pupils with the earliest manifesta. 
tions of a cold we may be excluding one who is developing 
a more serious condition. Also, most colds are communica, 
ble and pupils should be protected against exposure ty 
them. A pupil with a beginning cold should have rest jp 
bed and other care obtainable only at home. For these 
reasons, schools should encourage pupils to stay at home 
when they have a beginning cold and exclude for at leay 
two days those who have definite, recognizable signs of , 
beginning cold, as well as those with severe colds o; 
coughs. This suggestion recognizes the impracticability of 
excluding all pupils with colds while emphasizing the jm. 
portance of beginning colds and severe colds. 


Daily Inspection—As a means of detecting pupils who 
should not be permitted to stay in school, the morning ip. 
spection by classroom teachers has become a recognized 
and approved procedure for elementary schools. Schools 
should adopt some form of daily morning inspection and 
should prepare written instructions for the guidance of 
teachers. These written instructions should outline vari- 
ous methods of making inspections, should list signs and 
symptoms which warrant exclusion, and give procedures 
to be followed in sending pupils home. They should wam 
against suggesting a specific diagnosis, caution the teacher 
against touching pupils during the inspection, and empha- 
size the avoidance of comments which cast reflections on 


When a pupil is allowed to go home or is sent home 
because of sickness, parents should be fully informed of 
the reason and where necessary the teacher or some men- 
ber of the school health staff should supply information 
as to where needed treatment is available. 


False Emphasis on Perfect Attendance.—Two proce- 
dures occasionally found in schools are iniquitous in their 
effect on measures to control communicable disease. One 
is the commendation of pupils with perfect or near perfect 
attendance with certificates, awards, or similar devices. 
This procedure leads parents to believe that teachers want 
pupils in school at all times regardless of their condition. 
The other bad practice is the allotment of state funds to 
schools on the basis of the average number of pupils in 
daily attendance. Whereas attendance awards to pupils 
make parents anxious to have pupils always in school, the 
allotment of funds on the basis of average daily atten- 
dance makes teachers anxious to force attendance under 
all conditions. Both practices are condemned as based on 
the false premise that children are always in condition to 
attend school. Instead of demanding perfect attendance 
regardless of pupils’ health, schools should urge parents to 
keep pupils home and in bed if there is any evidence of 
disease. In addition, commendation should be given t0 
those pupils who protect the health of their classmates by 
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remaining at home at those times when they are not well. 


Cooperation with Parents.—Many schools notify par- 
ents of the occurrence of communicable disease in the 
classroom of their children. This notification usually in- 
cludes suggestions as to how parents may recognize the 
beginning signs of disease, urges that parents keep at 
home children who show any of these signs, and outlines 
preventive measures which are available. It also outlines 
the procedures which the school is using to prevent the 
spread of disease. Letters of this type are quite helpful. 
They gain the cooperation of parents—without which 
communicable disease control cannot be fully effective— 
and they allay apprehension. They usually result in bet- 
ter health supervision of pupils by their parents. 


Smallpox and Diphtheria—School epidemics of small- 
pox and diphtheria are uncommon nowadays due partly 
to efforts of departments of health and education in 
teaching their preventability and providing facilities so 
that treatment is available to all. 

It should be the policy of all schools to teach pupils 
the history of smallpox vaccination and diphtheria im- 
munization and to show the results which have followed 
their application. In addition to teaching these things, 
schools should see that mothers of children entering school 
are fully aware of the necessity for children being pro- 
tected against these diseases and know sources of treat- 
ment. 

In each community there should be treatment facilities 
available for children of all economic levels. In most 
cases the school personnel will refer parents to their pri- 
vate physician for vaccination and for diphtheria immuni- 
zation. Where parents cannot afford to pay for the ser- 
vices of a private physician, school personnel will refer 
children to hospital out-patient clinics, dispensaries, de- 
partment of health clinics, or other facilities which the 
community provides. As a general rule, it is believed un- 
desirable to conduct clinics in schools, although this may 
be the only way some communities will be able to solve 
the problem of making treatment available to all. 

In their efforts to encourage diphtheria immunization 
schools should emphasize this treatment as most needed 
and effective when children are approximately one year 
old. Conversely, they should avoid creating the impres- 
sion that diphtheria immunization is not necessary until a 
child enters school. 

Recently some attention has been directed to sug- 
gested preventive treatments for whooping cough and 
scarlet fever. Because of differences of opinion as to 
the efficacy of these preventive measures as well as vary- 
ing views of the advisability of their general application, 
it is recommended that school personnel do not as yet 
advocate their use. Parents who ask about the desirabil- 
ity of these measures should be instructed to discuss the 
matter with their private physicians. 


Tuberculosis.—At the high school level the most impor- 
tant communicable disease is tuberculosis which, despite 
the marked decrease which has occurred during the past 
few decades, is still the leading cause of death for those 
between 15 and 25 years of age. School health programs 
can materially aid in the campaign to eradicate this dis- 
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ease. They can see that high school pupils are given infor- 
mation regarding its cause, the way it spreads, the 
achievements of Koch, Roentgen, and Trudeau; and an 
understanding of local community activities which are 
directed toward the control and prevention of the “white 
plague.” In the health service program a case-finding 
plan utilizing the best known diagnostic measures—such 
as the Mantoux Test, X-ray, and fluoroscope—should be 
developed with the assistance of tuberculosis experts. 
This case-finding plan and the follow-up of conditions 
found should be integrated with other community tuber- 
culosis activities and supplement both programs for the 
care of those with active tuberculosis and case-finding 
programs among contacts. 


Closing of Schools.—Should schools be closed when 
epidemics occur? This is a perennial question and one 
about which there have been different opinions and chang- 
ing views. Whereas a generation ago the usual recom- 
mendation was to close the schools, in recent years the 
consensus of public health officials has been that epi- 
demics in cities can be controlled best if schools remain 
open. It has been found that when city schools are closed 
many children play together unsupervised, go to movies 
together, and in other ways have numerous opportunities 
for contact and for the spread of disease. At the same 
time lack of supervision results in the occurrence of cases 
which are not reported to the department of health. On 
the other hand, if schools are kept open and regular in- 
spections conducted, they can be made a safe place for 
well children while the sick ones are excluded and super- 
vised by the staff responsible for communicable disease 
control. 

There is a difference between closing schools and delay- 
ing the opening of schools. Ordinarily little is accom- 
plished by closing schools after pupils have been exposed 
to infection; but in the presence of an epidemic at the 
time schools open in the fall—and perhaps after other 
vacations—a delayed opening may avoid bringing to- 
gether a large unexposed group. 

It is believed a decision regarding the closing of schools 
when epidemics occur or threaten should be decided lo- 
cally by answering the following two questions: 

1. Are nursing and medical staffs so adequate and the 
teaching staff so alert that the inspection and supervision 
of pupils will keep sick pupils out of school? 

2. If schools are closed, will pupils be kept at home 
and away from other pupils, or will the closing of schools 
increase opportunities for contact with possible sources of 
infection? 

It is quite possible these questions will be answered 
differently in different communities. As a general policy, 
it is suggested provision be made so question one can be 
answered affirmatively, in which case schools will be kept 
open in the face of an epidemic in most large public 
schools and in thickly settled communities. In smaller 
communities with scattered homes and chances for per- 
sonal contact limited, it may be found desirable to close 
schools. Also in rural communities where pupils are trans- 
ported in busses, and close contact unavoidable, it may 
be desirable to close schools. 

(To be concluded in the June issue) 
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of modern dance. A chapter in “Dance in Education” reveals 
refreshing viewpoint on this much-discussed question. " 
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